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“ GATHERING AS IT GOES,” A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Uprising from the street, 

Where fall the passers’ feet, 

With soft and muffied tread, 

Like watchers by the dead, 

In the yielding snows, 

Comes a childish cheer 

Sharply on the ear; 

As with gleeful shout and song 

The snowball rolls along, 

Gathering as it goes. 
“Want your door scraped, cook?’ cried a small voice down the 
area of a handsome house at the West End one cold wintry mern- 
ing. I may as well be precise, and inform my readers, who will doubt- 
less take a deep interest in all that concerns the hero I have in re- 
serve for them—that it was Christmas morning, a right old-fashioned 
Christmas morning—when the snow lay thick upon the greund, and 
innumerable feathery flakes fell softly on the brilliant white carpet 
with which the streets were spread, as if in honour of the festive season. 
An extraordinary stillness had descended upon the usually noisy tho- 

roughfare; cabs and omnibuses no longer rattled over the pavement, 
for their wheels appeared to run on velvet, and the horses, like those 
of Lear’s troop, seemed to de shod with felt; even the stern policeman, 
whose “ slow and solemn tread ” had an awful echo on the flags, moved 
like a dark phantom over the pale earth, without a sound to denote the 
march of his official boots. There were, however, in the absence of the 
din so familiar to a Londoner’s ar, sounds and street-noises that in the 
sharp frosty air struck the ear with more than ordinary distinctness: 
Here a group of gossiping servant-girls and strong young fellows with 
water-pails and cans were assembled round a water- plug which had been 


set running for public accommodaticn by the parish turncock ; there a 
greup of urchins were lying in ambush round a corner.or down a mews 
snowballing the passers-by and making the air ring with their pro- 
voking laughter whenever a well-aimed missile took effect on the 
glossy hat or well-brushed coat of a staid elderly gentleman, whose 
withering look of surprise and indignation only increased the bois- 
terous merriment of the young delinquents. At another spot a juvenile 
party had, by their united exertions, formed a snowball which, by its 
extraordinary magnitude, excited the wonder of a numerous assem- 
blage of young spectators. The butcher's apprentice stood with gaping 
mouth lost in admiration of its size, and wholly regardless of that 
sweetbread in the tray on bis shoulders which Sir Twamley Tiffin had 
specially ordered for his breakfast ; the docter’s boy, too, who had been 
dispatched ventre 4 terre to distribute to his master’s patients their 
morning draughts and evening pills, paused—mercifully paused—on his 
way to examine and measure in his mind’s eye that monstrous globe 
which he mentally compared to a gigantic bolus. There was, 
bowever, one amongst the crowd who gazed at the snowball with the 





eye of a philosopher a man of the world—I say a man; for, 
though Joe Gimber had not yet seen his twelfth birthday, he was a 
perfect specimen of the precocious London street boy, whose intellect 
| had been matured by hunger and sharpened by necessity. He had ob- 
tained from “ the cook” to whom his application had been made 
| threugh the area railings an order te scrape and clear away the snow 
| from the door-steps, and, having completed the job to his own satisfac- 
| tion, was now, while waiting for the modest remuneration of his labour, 
watching, with a combination of childish interest and cool cal- 
culation, the progress of accuntulation in the snowball as the boys rolled 
it to and fro on the snow. 





“It grows bigger and bigger every turn ” said the little fellow to him- 
self, as he leant contemplatively on his broom. ~ That’s the way to 
git te be a great man !” 

The attitude and something in the features of the young 
spsculator attracted the notice of Mr. Maudsley, the owner of the 
house, who was standing at his parlour window at the moment; 
and, by his order, a servant intimated to the ragged sweeper that he 
was to coms into her master, who wished to speak to him. Somewhat 
surprised, but nothing daunted, Joe followed the servant into the hall, 
and, having carefully deposited his shovel and broom on the door-mat, 
marched directly into the parlour, where he was told he would find Mr 
Maudsley. 

It would not be easy to imagine a moréstriking eontrast than that 
which the poor unwashed, untended, half-naked, and nearly half-starved 
child offered to every o'ject in the picture to which he was thus 
suddenly introduced. A tattered old fustian jacket, tied, for lack of but- 
tons, round his waist with a piece of packthread, partially concealed an 
inner garment of dingy hue and dabious material; loose corduroy 
trousers, made originally for a full-grown person, but tucked up round 
the legs, to accommodate the diminutive stature of the actual wearer; a 
pair of thick-soled worn-out bluchers, and a shapeless roll of something 
like black cloth, which served ordinarily for a cap, but was 
now twisted up hard between his hands, completed the costume of 
little Joe, as he stood, digging his hobnailed boots into the Turkey 
carpet, in the centre of the reom, facing the pleasant-looking gentk - 
man who had sought this interview. Notwithstanding the novelty of 
his situation, Joe retained his self-possession, and, having by a keen 
glance examined the countenance of Mr. Maudsley, and being ar- 
parertly satisfied by the result of his investigation, he made a rapit 
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but curious review of the room and itscontents, commencing with the 
orncmental French clock on the chimneypiece, and ending with tbe 
cold roast beef and the game pie that adcrned the sideboard, over 
which hung the portrait of the fortunate proprietor of all these good 
things, smiling and looking down upon them with an expression of 
expansive good-nature, such as at that moment diffused itself over 
the features of its original while surveying the odd specimen of 
humanity before him. 


“What is your name, my little fellow?” asked Mr. Maudsley, open- | 


ing the proceedings in the strictly legal manner ;—and this reminds me 
I have not yet informed my readers that he was a solicitor—an 
honest and, indeed, excellent man, with a heart large enough for at 
least a dozen ordinary attorneys. 

“ What is your name, my little fellow?” 

“ Jee Gimber, Sir.” 

“ Whe is your father?” 

“ Never had a father, Sir—leastways, I never heard I had one. I’m 
mother’s child.” 

« Your mother, then, where is she? ” 

« Gone dead three years next Easter, Sir. She had me and two 
sisters younger than me to keep. She worked at stitching all day and 
all night often, but she couldn’t get a living out of it, and so she died.” 

“ What, then, became of your sisters?” 


| 
| 
| 
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strong desire to witness the dance, and by the contrivance of one of the ser- | 


vants was smuggled behind a large Indian screen that had been placed 
in front of. a glass door at the upper end of the room communicating 
with the conservatory. Mounted on a flower-stand, and hidden from 


ebzerration by the screen, Jue Gimber peeped through the evergreens | 


with which it was decorated, and beheld a scene that completely 
bewildered him. As the light and graceful forms of the children flitted 
before him in the dance, their cheeks glowing with health and hap- 
piness, and their eyes sparkling with enjoyment; he fancied himself 


| transported to some fairy land: his heart beat vielently, and his eyes 


dazzled with the light; he vainly tried to follow the waltzers in their 
mazy round; his head became giddy, and, forgetting for the moment 
where he was, he clapped his hands in unconirollable delight; and 
leaning forward with too little caution te get a nearer view of a pretty 


| little sylphide in a pale bluc frock, who had more than any of the 
| others attracted his admiration, the screen was thrown down, and Joe 


Grimber, falling with it, rolled suddenly into the midst of the 
dancers. A general scream greeted the unexpected appearance 


| of this strange guest, who, hastily picking himself up, would 


| forward and 


«They was taken into the workhouse, and they told me that they | 


died too.” 

“Why did rot you go into the workhouse with your sisters?” 

«“ Well, Sir, I didn’t much like it; I thought I'd rayther be inde- 
pendent,” said the little fellow, with a resulute air. 

“ Independent!” repeated Mr. Maudsley, looking incredulously at 
* What on earth could you do?” 
lease, Sir, I could do lots o’ things. 
noos \ine, and delivered papers for a nooswencer to his customers; but 
he paid me nuffin to speak cf, and I was nearly starved afore I left 
him; then I took to a costermonger, and sold apples, oranges, and 
radishes, and wedgables of all sorts; but my master was a bad lot, and 
knocked me about shockin’ when I couldn’t sell his stale stuff, so | 


the child. 
“Oh! f 


First, I went into the 


was forced to try winkles on my own hook.” 

“ Winkles! what are winkies?” inquired his puzzled interrogator. 

“Oh! Sir, don’t you know winkles?—peniwinkles some people calls 
*em.” 

«“ Oh! I understand—peniwinkles!” 

‘Penniwinkles and srimps, Sir, and sometimes ’am sandwitzes at 
the doors of the theayaters; only the bobbies hunt us as if we was 
thieves, which I never was. New and again. when there’s a good 
thick fog, | makes a tidy day’s work by carrying a link afore old 
gentlemen who's afraid of losing their ways or gitting run over. Then 
there’ 
legged coves, and them Ingin blacks in white bedgowns, have got 
hold of all the good ones, and they won’t give them up without a tidy 
bit o’ money.” 

« And you have not yet been able to purchase one?” 

“No, Sir; but 1 work werry hard, and when there’s a fall o’ snow I 
have plenty o’ work scraping afore the doors, and git well paid for 
it, too.” 

“Since you have told me so much of yourself and your life, Joe, tell 
me what were you thinking of when I saw you just now watching 
ith such a serious face the makirg cf that large snowball in the 
or you were thinking of something more than the mere 


w 
street ; 
collection of a qnantity of snow?” 

Joe turned his keen eye a moment upon his questioner, and appeared 





money to be picked up by a street crossing; but the wooden- | 





to hesitate: he had freely related everything respecting his way of | 


life—his misery and bis struggles he did not seek to conceal; but when 
for the first time, an attempt was made to penetrate his mind, to un- 
lock the mystery of his thoughts, he felt embarrassed and surprised. 
His hesitation was, however, brief, and he replied, with something like 
a knowing twinkle of the eye— 

“I was a thinkin’ that a chap who wants to get on in the world 
ought to be like that snowball—always gathering as he goes!” 

“ True, quite true,” ssid Mr. Maudsley smiling; “but it is not to 
worldly wealth alone that maxim applies; the mind should be equally 
diligent in the acquisition of knowledge and of virtue, without which 
the possession of riches adds nothing to man’s happiness. If he would 
be truly great, he must be truly good. Patience, industry, and perse- 
verance are his handmaids—truth, justice, and humanity lie in his 
path—the wise man makes these his own, and gathers peace and 
happiness as he goes!” 

There was something in the manner in which these few words were 
spoken which sunk into the child’s heart. He uttered not a word, but 
Mr. Maudsley perceived that he telt what had been said, and he 
secretly determined to make an attempt to rescue the poor outcast from 
his degraded position. 

The little fellow was by his direction immediately placed in the 
hands of the coachman’s wife in the adjoining mews, who, by the 
application of soap and water, combs and brushes, and entire 
change of his costume for 4 suit of her eldest son’s clothes, was shortly 
shortly transformed inte a respectable-looking boy. Being thus ren- 
dered presentable, hé wes introduced to the kitchen, where he quickly 
ingratiated himself with the members of the “lower house” by his 
bliging manners and a certain whimsical drollery, which even the 
serious ” footman, who had a “call” and regularly attended Mir, 
Walleye’s chapel, could not resist. His stories of life amongst the 
wandering tribes of London were immensely relished, and his imitation 
of some of the street-showmen and ballad-singers were declared by the 
cock and housemaid to be equal to a play. 

The Christmas dinner at Mr. Mandsley’s was a great affair; 
for a large party of the felations on both sides of the 
hoase had assembled to do honouf to the festival. There were 
the three unmarried sisters of Mrs. Maudsley, t wo rich maternal uncles 
—who, being bachélors, were looked up to with great respect by the 
family—a married brother of Mr. Maudsley, with his wife and five 
children, Mrs. Maudéley’s mother, and Mr, Maudsley’s aunt, to say no- 
thing of three or four cousins who had 4 standing engagement fof 
Christmas-day and Easter Suaday. I will briefly pass over the details 
of the dinner and dessert ; but, if any of my readers imagine that the 
roast turkey Was not of the lerzest and ‘attest that Leadenhall-market 
could supply, that the sirloin of beef was not the juciest and primest 
that ever obtaitied a first-class prize at the Smithfield Cattle Show, 
that the plam-pudding #as not the richest and rarest, that the holly 
sprigs with which it was stuck over were not of the greenest, and the 
berries thereon the reddest, that the port was fot the oldest and the 
champagne not the ereanviest, that the toasts were not the most cor- 
cially proposed a64 the most @équently responded to; that, in a word 
the feast was not the most glorious and the company not the bappiest 
that had ever been known, thén [ must take the liberty of saying that 
lentirely differ in opinion with them. 

Later in the evening, there was a general demand for a dance amongst 
the young people, and one of Mr. Maudsley’s sisters, who “didn't 
dance,” undertook to sup ply the music, on the piano. Little Joe, who 
heard in the kitchen the beating of the meriy feet overhead, expressed a 


“ 





have made a precipate retreat had not Mr. Maudsley come 
called to him to remain. The matter was shortly 
explained, and Joe, instead of being ignominiously expelled from the 
room, became an object of curiosity to the company, by whom his 
pockets were filled with sweetmeats and fruit, intermixed with a few 
bits of silver, the little Sylphide who had been the cause of his mis- 
chance bestowing upon hin an illustrated box of bonbons with a smile 
that made the offering doubly sweet. ‘his was Joe Gimber’s first intro- 
duction to polite society. 
for him in the harness-room by the jolly coachman and his cosy wife. 
While undressing he had time to admire his improved appearance, to 
survey his comfortable lodging, to preduce his store of sweetmeats 
and pick ont the ‘glittering coins from a heap of raisins and burnt 
almonds, Fall of the most agreeable reflections, he fell asleep, to dream 
that be was transformed into a gigantic snowball, rolled by the pretty 
sy!phide over heaps of sixpences and sugar-plums which stuck to him 
on every side. Joe had made the first roll in life. 

A few days after the events just narrated Joe was taken into the 
establishment of Messrs. Maudsley and Wotherspoon, solicitors, of 
Kedford-row, where his duties consisted in sweeping out the offices and 
dusting the desks befere the arrival of the clerks in the morning, and 
in carrying messages and parcels for a few hours during the day. Mr. 


Maudsley did not, however, stop here with his kindness; for he per- | 


mitted Joe to attend an evening school, where, true to the maxim 
which he had made the rule of his life, he gathered learning with incre- 
dible rapidity. 
Frenchman, who had come to prosecute a claim for a legacy which had 
been left him in this country. With tais person Joe formed an inti- 
macy; and, for some acts of civility rendered to him by the boy, he 
undertook to teach him the French tongue. This was what he ardently 
desired; and a few months’ instruction made him so proficient in the 
language that he could not only write it with ease, but converse 
fluently in it. 

Three years had passed away, during which time Joe, by his assiduity 
and good temper, had become a prime favourite in the office; the 
elderly chief clerk and the heads of the establishment liked him for his 
punctuality and integrity, and the young men for the readiness with 
which he always executed their little commissions—but more, perhaps, 
for the confidence they had that he was neither a “spy” or “ sneak,” 


| and that their harmless “larks” and venial breaches of discipline 


would never be brought to the ears of the “ governors” through Joe 
Gimber’s instrumentality. 
consent “a brick,” “a bean,” and “a trump;” and when, at the end 
of three years, he was promoted toa seat at a desk ir their office, he 
received the warm and sincere congratulations of his fellow clerks. As 


| Joe jerked himself for the first time en to the tall stool which he was | 
| thenceforth to occupy in the office, he thought of the snowball, and felt 


that he was then a much greater person than the evening he rolled 
amongst the company in Mr. Maudsley’s drawing-room. 

It was some months after Joe’s elevation that a case came into the 
office which required that a confidential agent should be sent to Paris; 
none of the second clerks, however, spoke French, and the business was 
on the point of being confided to a stranger, when it was recollected by 
the managing clerk that Joe Gimber had been seen reading a French 
book. He was immedianely questioned, and, being found competent 
for the duty, he was sent to Paris, where he not only brought the 
affair to a satisfactory issue, but laid the foundatien of a very 
lucrative business for the office, which was recognised by the partners 
giving nim a considerable increase of salary and an advance in his 
position in the establishment. Thus, by his roll to Paris, Joe Gimber, 
true to his rule of life, gathered much and lost nothing. 

He was now a person of somé consequence, and, being placed at the 
head of one of the legal departments in the offiee, was invited asa 
guest to Mr. Maudsley’s house. The little sylphide in blae had grown 
into a beautiful gicl; and as Joe—we beg his pardon—Mr. Joseph 
Gimber—was by no means a bad-looking fellow, it was net surprising 
that Kate Maudsley should look with favourable eyes upon him, An 
incident which I am obliged to confess was singularly unromantic, led 
to what in affairs of the heart is called “an interesting discovery.” It 
happened io this way :—Kate was one evening busily engaged at a 
table near a window in the drawing-room when Joseph entered- 


“Oh! Mr. Gimber,” she cried, “ I’m so glad you are come, for you can | 


help mie to string these beads: they haveenearly tired me out of 
patience.” 

The young man was delighted, and immediately set about his task, 
bat, whether from awkwa:dness or his thoughts being otherwise 
occupied, he repeatedly pricked bis fingers with the needle, and at 
length let the box containing the beads fall on the floor, Gimber, in 
great confusion, begged pardon for his awkwardness, and steoped to 
gather the beads which rolled about the carpet at the same instant 
that Kate had bent forward with the same intention. I can’t pretend 
to say how it oecurred, but their cheeks accidentally touched in the 
attempt; voth drew back, blushed, and mutually apologised; again 
they stooped, and again the lady’s curls lightly brushed the gentle- 
fhan’s whiskers; this time, however, the blash was accompanied by a 
émile. The smile was the preface to certain disclosures which I do 
not feel myself at liberty to repeat. I may, however, state that, 
although the beads remained scattered on the carpet, Joe had succeeded 
in obtaining from the lips of the fair Kate the rapturous confession that 
he was not wholly indifferent to her. In thie way did Mr, Joseph 
Gimber gather to himself the affeetious of a lovely girl. 


My readers must now leap with me over several years, and imagine 
that we have reached the fifteenth anniversary of the Christmas en 
which Joe Gimber learnt his great lesson of life from the rolling 
snowball. Itis night; but a rich, ruddy ra.iamee streams from the 
érimson-curtained windows of Mr. Maudsley s house upon the cold 
white show without. Let us enter, and see what changes time has 
wrought beneath that roof. Mr. Maudsley having ran an honourable 
and prosperous career, has retired from active life, and transferred his 


—— 


That night he slept in a little bed made up | 


In the house where he lodged there also resided a | 


He was therefore pronounced by common | 
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interest in the Bedford-row business to his son-in-law, Mr Jozeph Gir. 
ber, now the second partner in the firm of Wotherspoon, Gimber, and 
Co. Age has, it is true, taken from the old man much of his elasticity of 
mind and body ; but he can still ca!mly enjoy the pleasures of existence, 
and mingle in the festivities of Christmas, which are kept up with 
much genial hospitality by his children, in whom he lives agam. Of 
my hero it is enough to say that prosperity has not rendered him ur. 
mindfal of the elaims of the poor; for although, as he says, the wise 
man gathers like the snowball as he goes, "tis the good man who dis- 
penses of his abundance to those who need it :— 

Kind hearts can make Deeember blithe as May, 
And in each morrow find a Christmas-day. 
J. Stimume Corns, 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE KITCHEN. 


Ir is Christmas-@ve in the kitchen of Harkaway Hall, Herts. Twelve 
o'clock is striking, yet the fire still roays and crackles up the chimney 
as though it had only just begun to spend the evening. Round it, or, 
to speak accurstely, half round it, sits a semicircle of about a 





score of persons, varying in age and size from my Lady’s “ Buttons” of 
| Some four feet in altitude and five in circumference, to the squire’s old 
nurse of ninety—years that is, not feet. 
dancing, flirting, romping, laughing, singing, talking, blind-man’s- 
| buffing, kissing under the mistletoe, and last—by no means least though, 


From their exertions in 


—eating and drinking, the company are all of them pretty well ex- 
hausted, and so, too, from the silence that prevails, would seem their 
steck of conversation. 

“ Now Mister Jeems,” cries the jolly, fat-voiced butler, coming in 
from his pantry with a jug of hot spiced elderberry-wine, which from 
time immemorial the butiers of the Hall have been accustomed upon 
Christmas-eve to mix by way of nightcap—* Now Mister Jeems, the 
turn’s with you t’year. 
knows the rule—sing a song, tell a tale, or topple.” 

“Lorble ssee! Mr. Jorkins, Sir,” returns the gentleman addressed, 
who looks like a Lablache stuck into 

0’ breath I haint got no woice for singin. 
| a’most too much forme. And as for topplin! why, a man o’ my figger 


You're the greatest stranger ’ere, and you 





plush tights, “ Keelly I’m ao short 
I finds as talking is a’ times 


might as well engage hisself as tightrope dancer, or bundertake to do 
the jumpin through them oops at Hashley’s. But, though I don't 
pertend to be a story-telier, 1 thinks as I can pawsibly emuse the 
| cumpny with a bit o’ resitashun. You recklects peraps, ladies, that 
| pertickler friend o’ mine from Lunding, as was 4 stayin at the All last 
summer ?” 
“ What, that Mister John Thomas—him as ad them beautiful legs 
and whiskies?” says, or rather sighs, the sentimental housemaid. 
“ Percisely, Miss. Ah! peraps you mightn’t think it, but my legs 
was as beautiful as ‘isis onee. But one loses in figger as one gainst 
| in ’sperience. Well, as [ was agoin to re-mark,1 appens to ave a 
letter in my pocket wich I adfrom that ere genelman on is return from 
Parris, wich you may have eard p eraps e went there on the ‘casion of 
Er Majesty’s state wisit: and i’ll do my endayvours to read it hout 
aloud to you.” 

This proposition being carried nem. con., with a pause now and then 
| to “ take breath,” as he expre‘sed it, but which means in reality, to 
takeasip or two of the butier’s mixture, the fat tootman reads—or, 
more correctly, spells—as follows :— 


“ Luyspine, Horgust the thutty fust, hating fifty five. 
“ Since leevink hof yure ouse, deer Jeems, to Parris hi ave been 
| To sea the sites in cumpny with Prince Hallbut and the Kween: 
| Wich tho yew’ll find em *: ,red to life in the hillustrated news, 
| Some sketchink by jon ‘ommus hof belgravy may amews. 


“ Hon satterdy the hayteenth hinst from Hosbin put to see 
| The Halbert and Victory with er majisty and me: 
For the fammily as hi lives with a beeink hof the sweet, 
Hin eearse i ad a passidge two along of the heleet. 
Wereeched Bowlong at arf past wun amid the canaings raw, 
And a reggelar french roll of drums a beetink hoa the shaw: 
Then down at wunst the Hemprur came to greet is royal sister, 
Hand in token of fraternity hon both er cheeks ¢ kist er; 
Se I too umbly hemulatink euch a igh eggsample, 
Hupen my natral moddysty took french leave tuere to trample : 
And the hanglo-french hailiance more closely still to nit, O, 
Hi ketched our French maid round the waste, and dewly did the ditto ! 


“ A startink horf hexpress we ony stopped at Hamyens, whare 
The Queen receaved a booky from the dawter of the Mare; 
And, mid the bacclimashuns of a most serprisink crowd, 
By arf parst hate, or 0, we reeched the Pallis hof Sent Clowd - 
The cheers wos most wosiphrus; but I reelly carnt hexplane, 
Hon sich a nice fine hevening, why they called out “ MVe've la rain!’ 


“ We spent the Sandy hindors, and ad dinner on fameel— 
I mite say on the kviet, heny tuther’s more genteel ; 
And heven in Beligravy, I must own, i've seldom seen 
A nicer spred than that from the Himperiall queezeen. 
it’s trew that in their servents’ all there aint no tap o’ beer, 
But wen wun gets shampane hinsted there aint no call to sueer: 
And the rampstake and hinyuns is kvite hunnown theer at present, 
Them patties de four grass and them sweet homlets aint unplesent. 


“ Next mornink horf we set at ten to see wot we cood see, 
Beginoink with the picturs, wich 1 hown don’t hintrest me ; 
But there wos wun as sertingly to notice shood be brort— 

The Hempress Ujenny with hall the bewties hof er cort ; 
For tho te cennysewers hi seam heggstrawny in my vews, 
I haint a taist for french bose R’s so much as french bose U's.* 


“ We wisited Wersails next day, and sor the famed Grand O's, 
Wich grander O's at Sidnum we shall ave they say than those; 
Then harfter to the Hopperer we went figged out in state, 


* Mr. John Thomas's orthography is at times a little puzzling. We under- 
stand him, however, to avow less admigation for the beaur arte of Paris than 
for the beaux yeuz of the Parisiennes.— ED. 
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Weer I trembled for my figger, for the eat it was so grate: 
The ouse looked like a garding, 


i? 


and jest phansy wot they’d spent 


On hoder de Colone—for hall the guards, they sed, wer Cent! 


“ On wensdy horf we set amost befaw I'd time to shave, 
But this hannoyance daly hi soon found I wos to ave: 
And hunused as i ham to sich howdayshus herly risink, 
The way I ave surwived it, Jeems, is really quite serprizink ! 
We sor the Xposishun, and then took our bred and cheese 
(In coarse hi’m speekink figgratively) hat the Tweelerees ; 
And harfter a grand bankwet, which we’d bankwets hevry day, 
We finished hup our hevening’s work by seein hof a play. 
Next nite I ad to show my calves at the hotel de Weal, 
Weer the hemprur and her majjisty led horf the fust quadreel ; 
The rooms wos like a hoven, and hi reely thort next morning 
My legs was so much thinner that my missus ud give worning. 


“ Hi feer I’m gettin tejus, but hive yet to tell yew ow 
On frydy at the Hopperer Comeek we maid our bow; 
Retiring rayther herly, for weed spent a longish day, 
Hindeed I halmost feared the work ud waste my carves away; 
To the Pallis hof Hindusttry befaw lunch we ad been, 
And harfter it a sham fite on the sham de Mars ad seen. 
As yew takes in the LUSTRATED, on satterdy yew'll sea 
We finished up at Wersails with a gorjus fate de nwee: 
And ho! to see the fountings hand the fireworks as were thare, 
They halmost beet the Surrey gardings and traphalger sqare; 
Hand reelly, Jeems, such dresses scace in Regent street one sees, 
I ardly no wich looked the best, the grand o’s hor grandees. 


« Hour time bein hup on Mundy, we to Parris bade ajew, 
And hony stopped at Boollong, weer there was a grand revew: 
The troops looked scace so igh as hours, but it must be confest 
Not even the milisher R at present better drest. © 
And so our wisit hended, and i bleeve that it did maw 
To strengthen the halliance than ’most hennythink befaw. 
Hand reely, Jeems, heen now it makes my buzzum eave with pride 
To think such trumps of fellers is a fitink hat our side! 
Wich now that and in and they've been and took Sebasterpool, 
There aint no fear hour millinktairy harder soon will cool; 
Vich to ear the Rooshan Haughtycrat a singink hof peccavy 
Is the hardent hasperashun of Jon Tommus hof Bellgravy !” 

“ Brayvo!” cries the butler, waking up at the finish,—* does your 
friend credit. Ere’s is ealth, Mister Jeems; ladies, I looks tewards 
yer! Werry good letter, and werry well read: hand now, as it’s lateishs 


we'd best get 1o bed.” 


A CHRISTMAS NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


BY EDMUND H. YATES. 

Tre adventure which I am about to relate is the only one that I really 
ever had. Some people are perpetually having adventures; they never 
go anywhere or do anything without being placed in most peculiar 
positions by wonderful combinations of circumstances. My friend 
Vavasour Pelham rejoices principally in amatory adventures, and his 
experiences are full of raven tresses, flashing eyes, exehange of love- 
tokens, dark nights, stolen meetings, with concluding hints of 
sharp poniards and yawning sacks; whereas little Griggs 
never returns to the Draft and Docket Office after his month's 
ramble on the Continent without having been crushed by 
avalanches in Switzerland, seized and carried away to the mountains 
by brigands in Italy, and, in the back slums of Paris, put inte wonder- 
fal beds which sink through the floor, and deposit him in some blood- 
stained cellar, whence he is only rescued by his own personal valour 
and acquaintance with the noble art of self-defence. But to me 
these things have never happened: I have never seen an avalanche, 
except from a safe distance, never met a brigand except Mr. James 
Wallack, and never found anything in the beds of Paris worse than— 
vou know what!—and yet I have had one adventure in my life, and 
this is how it occurred :— 

A few years since (no matter how many, suffice it to say that at the 
time I was unacquainted with rates and taxes and the price of babies’ 
shoes!), finding that, owing to there having been a death in the family 
where | usually dined on Christmas-day, our annual gathering would 
not take place, and being rather knocked up and over-fatigued I deter- 
mined to take a holiday and spend the Christmas out of town. The 
resolution once made, the difficulty was to decide upon a desti- 
pation, and with a blank face I looked through the list 
of invitations I had yveceived, First and foremost I found 
the noble name of Dunsinane—his Grace the Duke of 
Dansinane, who is now keeping open heuse at his magnificent castle, 
“The Haggis,” Renfrewshire, 1 was acquainted with his Grace's 
younger brother, the Hon. Malcolm Macbeth, and was sure of a polite 
reception. Should I go down to these noble people ? Should I put up 
with a bachelor’s bed-room on the fourth story of the Castle ?—a bed- 
room bell-less and uncomfortable, inte which the wind whistles and the 
Scotch mist penetrates; in which I should have to climb on to 
the bed when there was occasion to open the door, and where the 
domestic rat would held his nightly revels. Should I consort with 
the company there assembled, masking up my mind to bear old General 
Banquo’s blant vulgarity, and young Captain Fileance’s lisping 
impertinence? Could I endure Sir Hercules M‘Nab’s ancestry and 
Lady Cawdor’s rheumatism? Should I, surrounded by all the Dun- 
inane males, and followed by all their gillies, stamp and struggle over 
barren moors? or sbeuld I, extended on my stomach, in the words of 
the lyric poet, “follow the stag from his slippery crag, and chase the 
bounding roe, ho, ho, ho, ho”? Finally, while this noble company 
was ‘uddling itself over claret and toddy after its hard day’s sport, 
should I make mirth for it?—should I be funny, sherp, smart, and 
witty, in my usual agreeable maoner?—N.B. This being expected of 
me, as payment for my board and lodging, I being regarded by all 
present as a rather superior Jack-pudding!—No! that last thought 
decided me—to the Haggie I would not go! 

Where, then? Should [I spend my Christmas with Diball—Tom 
Diball, of the Stock Exchange, who married my cousin Barbara? 
Tom is a good fellow, with a nice house in Hertfordshire, good horses, 
pleasant grounds, and exce!lent wine. There is the bed-room first rate, 
there could I do as I chose—eat, drink, smoke, read. No! not read; 


there’s the rub. There was not a bvok in Tom's house except 
“ M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary” and a list of Lord Brashton’s 
foxhounds. | spent two wet days there once, and was driven nearly 


mad, Besides, Tom's conversation, though pleasant at first, 


bores after ten minutes, I do not deny that the ages and 
pices of a man’s stud are interesting subjects to him, though 
perhaps they possess not such attraction to the world at large; 
and although the rates of Consols and Shares deservedly occupy 
a large share of public attention; yet, when you happen to possess 
neither the one nor the other, you don’t much care whet they were 
“done at.” Tom’s friends are all alike, and no one dines there but 
the curate of the parish—an unwholesome young man, who wears a 
wonderful waistcoat and no shirt-collar; who believes in auricular con- 
fession; and who sometimes looks at Barbara in such a way that if 1 
were J'om I should forget my respect for the cloth, and commit an 


| assault upon his clerical person. Worse than all, Tom has inoculated 


Barbara with his City notions; and she bores me with such Stock- 
Exchange jokes, Mark-lane on dits, and rumours of Threadneedle- 
street that, at the recollection of them, I gave up Diball’s in despair, 
and blotted him out of my list. 

Where, then? One more invitation I found, without reckoning the 
“Mind you come to us at Christmas, old fellow” (which never means 
anything beyond meals, such houses being invariably full when you 
arrive). “But you can have a very nice bed at the Pig and Whistle.” 
Very nice! Bed-room situated either over the stable, where the horses 
champ and kick all night; or above the taproom, where convivial 
rustics persist in loudly explaining what may happen to be their 
delight on a shiny night, until the small hours in the morning. 
No: this was a regular specific invitation to Trumpington Hail, a 
glorious old specimen of Elizabethan architecture, situated in the heart 
of Kent, with a magnificent garden—fine Jawn sloping down to the 
lake, fine cornfields all round, and the best shooting in the county. 
Inside of the house there are fine old family pictures, splendid oak 
paneling, queer little mullioned windows, and, above all, a right down 
hearty welcome. Old Sir Max Trumpington is a gentleman of the ola 
school—open hand, warm heart; won't hear of your going away when 
once he gets you there. The house is always full of pleasant com- 
pany—good fellows and delightful girls, Were there any drawbacks? 
Yes, confound it, always something ! 1 was going for rest and health, and 
nome but seasoned vessels could find those at Trumpington. I re- 
membered old Sir Max being very particular that each man should 
take his regular allowance of wine, which regular allowance (about 
two bottles) it was impossible to shirk, and the “next morning” 
headache was unavoidable; besides, I had a tolerably vivid recollec- 
tion that the previous autumn, as Laura Ashton and I were strolling 
through the Home Copse, Fanny and Nelly Trumpington, who are 
always up to some mischief, saw me blow a fly—I repeat distinctly, 

low a fly—off Laura’s face. They would not believe it was a fly, 

chaffed me about ii before the assembled company at dinner, and would 
infallibly recur to the subject. Being fearfully susceptible of ridicule, 
I dared not go to Trumpington Hall. 

The sea is a good place at Christmas. Should I go to Brighton? I 
asked myself. No; I always hated Brighton as the stronghold of 
monotony, Day after day che same people. Same old gentlemen, with 
mouths and nostrils wide open, gasping and inhaling the sea air—same 
officers, with tight girths and lacquered moustache, galloping up and 
down, and dealing destraction to the female population—same female 
population nodding and ridiog and flirting—same valetudinarians in 
same Bath chairs—same tarry-trousered man shouting, “Sail, sir!” 
and poiuting te same boat—same look-out man at the Custom-house 
looking through same telescope—eame noise, and galloping, and driving, 
and flirting, and biue sky and red pavement, day after day. 

No; I was utterly at a loss, and was going to give up any ex- 
pedition in despair and decide upon remaining in town, when a sudden 
thought flashed upon me—! would go to Germany, to that old town 
on the banks of the Rhine where I had passed my student days, and 
pass the Christmas in the society of the University students ani the 
artists who there do congregate. There I shou!d get a cordial welcome; 
there I should be allowed to do as I like, and the change of language 
and manners would brighten me up and restore me for the winter 
campaign, My determination was scarcely complete when I began 
to act upon it, obtained a passport, and started off. 

I will pass over my journey to Diisselberg, and my reception there 
on Christmas morning, by my old comrades. Suffice it to say that of 
twenty invitations I accepted two—one to dinner at one o'clock, at a 
great meeting of artists and students held in the Bokhalle, their prin- 
cipal Aneipe or drinking-house; the other to supper at the house of an 
Englishman named Woodbridge, who had come to reside at Diisselberg 
since my time, and to whom this was my first introduction. 

“ You must come to Woodbridge’s supper,” said O'Scardon, a six-foot 
Irishman in the Austrian service, and an old friend of mine—“ you 
must come to Woodbridge’s supper, for of all the devils you ever 
saw, he tops “em all! We can’t make out what he is! He's 
heaps of money, but no one knows how he gets it or who he is. He 
collects a wonderful lot of people round him, some of the fastest and 
mot riotous of the students here, and he’s always got a Polish Count 
with him—a good-looking, impertinent scoundrel who is so dreadfully 
offensive that my longing to kick him is growing into a positive dis- 
ease. Woodbridge, though he has only been domesticated here a few 
months, bas already had several rows with the police and the Govern 
ment, and, as they say to-night’s supper is to be the boldest thing he 
has yet attempted, I advise you by all means to come.” 

After having been talked to in this strain I need scarcely say that 
I looked forward to my supper at Woodbridge’s with much eariosity. 
The remainder of the day was spent in lounging abeut and in a very 
noisy dinner with the sadents; and at about eight in the evening | 
foand myself at Woodbridge’s lodgings. 

He occupied handsome apartments over the shop of the principal 
saddler of the town; and when I arrived there were some ten ora 
dozen young men seated about, some of whom I knew. Scarcely, 
however, had my name been announced before a tall, elegant-look- 
ing man of about thirty years of age stepped forward, and, addressing 
me, apologised for Woodbridge’s temporary absence, introduced himself 
as Count Zintorski, and begged me to take a cigar and make myself at 
home. There wasa frankness in the fellow’s address which cor- 
responded but badly with a look of sabdued distrust and shiftiness in 
his eyes, and I felt I could not reciprocate his apparent warmth. Our 
host soon after arrived, and, the party being very shortly completed, 
we sat down to a games of vingt-et-un to pass the time 
until supper arrived. Now, hating cards with all my heart, 
and never playing except when politeness compels me, I 
happen always to enjoy wonderfal luck ; and accosdingly, on this ovca- 
sion, when I was dealing I doubled the stakes at every hand, and won 
a considerable sum. My greatest epponent, and consequently the 
largest loser, was Count Zintorski ; and, thongh he tried every mancwuvre 
of which the game is sutceptislé, my laek still stood by me, and | rose 
frem the table, having cleaned him out of his last Friederich dor, He 
was perfectly calm, congratulated me on my luck, and teok the foot of 
the sunper-table, opposite to Woodbridge, wiih the air of aman who 
felt himself thoroughly at home. 

Reader, were you ever present at a German students’ supper party ? 
If not, you have no idea of noise—of wild, mad fan—of practical jests 


pushed to their utmost extent. iy experience in tuese scenes ius not 
been smal, but never was | present at such a scene of riot as wes 
enacted at Woodbridze’s tnat night. Englishmen and Germans tried to 


| outdo each other in noise; song followed song: the health of each 





member of the party was drunk in rapid succession, and each membr 
of the party was drunk himself. My ill-health prevented me from 
joining to much extent in the dissipation, and I sat looking on and 
wondering whether I had ever found real amusement in such a pan- 
demonium, At last, while O’Scardon was telling a wonderful 
story of a run with the Eallybotherum hounds, half in. English 
and half in German, the landlord entered the room and declared 
that if the noises was persisted in he should be compelled to eall 
inthe gensdarmes. This announcement was received with yells; he 
was told to fetch whom he liked. Woodbridge muttered some vague 
sentence about “Englisin’s house’s cassie,” and the landlord retired 
amidst a storm of groans. The uproar was renewed, but five minutes 
after we heard the heavy tramp of the gensdarmes ascending the 
staircase, and all of us determined to resist this invasion by force. 
Some seized sticks, some laid hold of pieces of furniture to burl at the 
intruders, and I grasped an empty champagne bottle by the neck and 
slipped it into my coat-pocket, keeping my hand upon it the while. 
The dour was flang open and the chief of the police entersd, leaving two 
of his men outside the door. 

“ Gentlemen!” said he, in an authoritative voice, “in the name ef 
his Majesty I command yon to quit this house at once.” 

A roar of derision was the reply. 

“ Suppose we don’t intend to go?” said a student with a long red 
beard, tastefully decorated with scraps of salad, shreds of tobacco, &e. 

“Then I shall proceed to execute my duties and turn you &t onee 
into the street.” 

A second derisive roar, much louder than the first. 

“By the holy Malone!” said O’Scardon, rising slowly before the 
astonished gendarme, and pulling himself up to his full height, “I've 
a mind to fling you out of this window. And I'll do it, too, before you 
can say ‘ knife.’” He made two steps forward and seemed about to 
execute hie threat, when Zintorski interposed. ; 

“One minute!” he said. “Gendarme, where is your permit?” 

The gendarme looked astonished, but did not reply. 

“Your permit?” repeated Zintorski. “You are aware that after 
midnight no gendarme can enter a private residence without a special 
permit from the burgomaster? ” 

“ Herr Graf!” stuttered the wretched functionary, edging towards 
the door. “I—I regret that ’—— 

His courage failed him, he said no more, but rushed down the stairs 
followed by his men, and in a minute we heard the door close behind 
them. 

Immediately upon their departure fresh wine was brought in, and the 
orgies continued until about two o’clock, when the party broke up, I 
had secured a bed at a house where I had lodged in my student days, 
and it so happened that my way lay in a diffecent direction from that 
of my companions; I therefore bads them good night and started off 
alone. It was a dull, murky night, with a sharp sleet 
driving from the north; the only light shed upon the wretched 
streets was from the oil-lamps swang at intervals across the road. 
On I hastened, wrapping myself up in my large coat; and meeting no 
one, Nota sound did I hear until, just as [ was reaching the street 
where my lodging was situated, which turned up out of one of the prin- 
cipal al/ées of the town, I thought I distinguished the sound of advancing 
footsteps. I listened, and was convinced that ty surmise was correst ; 
but, thinking nothing of it, I proceeded up the street. I had reached 
my door, and was endeavouring to turn the rusty piece of German 
mechanism supposed to be a key, and mentally contrasting it with my 
own neat Chubb at home, when two men advanced towards me, 
followed at some distances by a third. This I could just disiingaish 
by the light of a neighbouring lamp. As the two men came 
up to me, one of them said, “Good night!” “Good night!” I replied; 
“or rather Good moraing! for it must bs almost that by this timé.” The 
words had scarcely escaped my lip; when the foremost man hit me a 
tremendous blow between the eyes, which lit up a thousand candles be‘ore 
me, and knocked me violently backwards. As my back dashed against 
the door I heard something crash! In a second I recollected myself: # 
was the champagne bottle I had placed in my pocket when the 
entered! Inasecond I grasped it by the neck, withdrew it from my 
pocket, and, whirling it in the air, brought it down with my full foree en 
the head of my assailant. He gave one groan and fell heavily to the 
ground, while the blood spurted from the wound like a fountain. His 
companion turned and fled, while the third man, who all this time 
had remained at a distance, also immediately made off. My state 
of horror can scarcely be imagined, I knelt down by the man’s 
side, I bathed his head with water, which I fetched from the kennel in 
my cap, I strove to stanch the blood which was pouring from the 
wound. I spoke to him—I offered him all my money if he would enly 
look up. I was in momentary dread of the arrival of the gensdarme: 
and of being conveyed to prison as a murderer. For more then an 
hour did I remain in this fearful state. The man never opened his 
eyes, but lay apparently in a lethargic stupor. No one came near me, 
and my excitement was at its height, when by the oo light I per- 
ceived a figure approaching. It nesred me, and in it 1 thought I[ 
recognised the compasion of the robber. Not a word was spoken, 
and, with my assi-tance, he raised bis friend, twined his arms around 
him, and half carried, half dragged him out of sight. 

I need scarcely say that I did not go to bed that night. I went in, 
struck a light, collected the few things I had unpacked from my carpet 
bag, and, heedless of my friends and intended pleasure, hurried off by 
the first train, and returned at once to England ; so apprehensive was | 
of the consequences, 

Two years passed and I heard no more of my nocturnal adventure. 
I had letters trom O’Scardon, and from some German friends, fall of 
wonder at my sudden departure, bat giving no hint as to its cause, and 
the circumstance had almost faded from my recollection. Last autumn, 
however, | was again in Germany, and, hearing that an old tutor of 
mine had become Protestant chapiain at the gael of Verden—a place a 
few miles from Diisselberg—1 went over to see him. He acted as my 
cicerone round the prison, and, while going through one of the wards, | 
caught sight of a face that turned me faint sic This face belonged 
to a convict—a short, thick-set man, who was sitting apart from the 
rest. 1 recognised him in an instant as the man whom P had nearly 
mardered. I approached; he raised his head, started, and then 
grinned calmly. 

“Do you know mé?” I asked. 

“ Verstehts ich!” (1 believe you) he answered. “TI only saw you 
once, as you came out of the saddier’s door; bat you saw me after that, 
and gave me this.” 

He raised his matted hair as he spoke, and showed me a red scar on 
his temple about three inches long. I shuddered at the recollection. 

“ And why did you attack me?” 

“Why?” he replied; “ because I was paid for it, as I had been for 
many more. That Polish Count was my master and partner; we were 
one firm all that winter, and shared alike. He pointed you out to as, 
told us you had won immensely at cards, and liad the money abent you, 
He was clove behind us at the time, and if it hada’t been fer that in- 
ternal bottle ”—— 

“ What then?” 

« Why, if you’d given much troable, we should have pitched you into 
the canal!” . 

And this was the explanation of my Christmas Night's Adventure. 
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THE ARABESQUE FC 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV VON PUTLITZ, 





Near a fres’: meadow-stream, on a soft cushion made by the mossy 
covering of a stone, two little spirits sat together, and looked at the 
waves splashing and glittering at their feet. One was a comical littie 
man, somewhat broad-shouldered, with a short neck and stooping 
figure, which evil-disposed persons might have called humpbacked. 
What at first made him appear so strange was his slender legs, which 
he had carefully drawn up, fearing the contact with the water, which 
rose up good-naturedly towards him. His features were brown, and 
not at all graceful. On his head he wore a brown leather hat or cap, 
which hung strangely over the ugly, pale, yet benevolent face. The 
other spirit was an elegant slim female form. Her fair hair fell in 
ringlets over her shoulders and arms; her lovely but rogu'sh face was 
mirrored by the glittering water in which she splashed her naked foot ; 
and, when her neighbour was not looking, she slily spattered a little in 
his face. She wore a robe of flower-leaves joined together, with an 
auricula-blossom pressed on her curls as a bat. 


“© Heinzelmann,” said the amiable beauty, “ are you always afraid | 


of the water?” 

« I kave shoes on,” replied he. 

That was not false; but it was not precisely the ground of his dread 
of the water. 

« But,” continued he, to give the conversation another turn, “do not 
call me Heinzelmann. My great family name sounds so strange. Say, 
rather, Kappchen, or Kiitchen, as people call me when they love me.” 

“ Good!” said the Elfin, for such was the neighbour. “ You call me 
Lilli, and we will be friends.” 

This was, at first, a bathing acquaintance, which had become a friend- 
ship, progressing at the bath, though it was only preserved during 
the bathing season. Afterwards, they never wrote to each other, and 
probably never so much as thought of one another. 

This evening, they had given each other a rendezvous on the same 
stream as for many past years—Kappchen, hard and pedantic, to com- 
mence his water cure, which must refresh him after the dusty work on 
which he had spent the whole year; Lilli, fur amusement, and for the 
sake of the acquaintances whom she found congregated at the stream, and 
to greet the beautiful flowers she found there—a!though, it is true, Kapp- 
chen showed her that she found the same species and genera in a thousand 
other places. Kappchen had wandered on foot, and with difficulty 
Lilli had her four-in-band of butierflies, dragon-flies, or grasshoppers 
(I do not know which would seem the most elegant this season) har- 
nessed, and flew by through the air. They arrived almost at the same 
time. Kappcben bathed and drank his prescribed dew-drops, which he 
stripped from a healthy flewer. Lilli paid visits, chattered and gos- 
sipped, and studied whether any other little Fairy ha: discovered any 
new fantastic fashion of sewing petals into dresses. In the ever 
friends assembled to relate the little events of the day, the cccurrences 
of the past year, and the dreams for the future. We will watch them 


ng, the 


for once. 

“You look pale Kiitchen,” said the Elfin, r a pause, her roguish 
face assuming for the m¢ it a sympathising i “ Have you 
worn yourself out again in the close dusty atmospher your room ? 

“ There was r a creat deal to do,” rep! little man. * The 


n amongst the c tween the fatal politi- 


dust has stirred a 

cal pamphlets which it threat ned to overwhelm as it rises hither and 
thither on fresh poetical images, or his thick on stately scientific fulios 
I am now the printers’ Heinzelmano, and I have had much work 
this year. Letters and written characters came to light which had 
7 Then there was a great deal of 


long lain dormant in their chests. 
dust raised, and it fell on my breast, so the journey to the bath was 
very necessary.” 
Lilli laughed aloud. “Shall I c 
pamphlets, letters, signify to you, or even men? 
“ You do net understand the reason, my beautiful friend. Every on 
must work in that place to which he is assigned by destiny. The wasp 
must build her cell, the ant must drag her hill together, and if you 
destroy it she commences again. I must help and work like them, and 


What do books, 


that is my happiness. Do not you work?” 

“ No; I dance in the moonlizht, I chatter with the flowers, I watch 
the glowworms, I live and enjoy.” 

“ You are like a butterfly—that is your nature—enjoyment is your 
work. See, amongst the men with whom I so frequently come in con- 
tact there are different natures. Some are industrious, like me, and 
give themselves trouble; others resemble you, and live in Nature and 
listen to her—they are of poetical dispositions; their work is loitering, 
and loitering is their work. People chide the dreamer and laugh at, 
him; what he builds up no one knows. But if he devote himself to 
opening this world to other men’seyes—be it turough words, tones,colours 
or what not—then he is called a poet or artist. Your occupation is to 
weave the poetry of Nature, to poetise the graceful form of the uni- 
verse in your heart and being. De content with your lot, but do not 
jest at mine as humble.” 

Did the Fairy understand him? No matter, she felt herself flattered. 
“It is very possible you must toil,” said she; “! believe it, but you, 
poor fellow, it is hard sometimes, very tiresome?” 

“Not in the least,” cried Kappchen, proudly drawing himself up 


“ You cannot believe how satisfactory it is. There lie the black letters 


each arranged, according to custom, in their little dwellings. It is 
£ § 4 } 


my business to watch over them that they do not fall together. In the 
next place, when I sit on the chest, I hear here and there a buzz. That 
is disorder. Or a poor little letter complains that he has fallen into strange 
company. Very soon the poor little ‘A’ will be laughed at and 
mocked. Soon a vowel will be exposed to the teasing of the consonants 
amongst whom he has fallen, turned upside down, for every one ima- 
gines himeelf somebody when apart and amongst many of the same 
they have to support. I arrange them all in order, and wien the com- 
positor comes in the morning he does not at ail imagine what trouble I 
took during the night. The compositor now seizes some here and 
there in the chest, and throws the letters together, and who saw it 
would fancy it made horrible disorder; yet he forms them all after the 
ideas which other men dictate, and, when the letters are printed on 
paper, they speak so wisely and beautifully that they rejoice mankind. 
I read all the proofs, it is my, recreation.” 

“ Charming recreation !” scoffed Lilli. 

Heinzelmann, wishing to be more earnest, cleansed his throat, as if 
he had taken a great resolution, and said, “ We are friends, Lilli; that 
gives me the right to be sincere. You are clever, and have mother 
wit.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“Do not interrupt me. You want coolness, you despise literature 
and science, because you do not know them, and that is not right.” 

“Heinzelmann,” cried little Lilli, turning sulkily away, “you are 
wngallant.” 

“That may be,” said the little man, rubbing his hands together. 
“You know very well I do not mean any offence: you are so clever 
now, what would you only be if you would read! In the winter you 


have charming leisure for it.” 
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“ In the winter,” replied the Elfin, still a little provoked, “ in the winter 
I have just the very least time. Then, I visit my dear flowers, where 
| they sleep in their small, hard brown seed-beds in the bosom of the 
j earth. J go to them and tell them of the delights of Spring and the 
joy of Summer, in order that they may, in their season, wi lingly 
| awake and come forth to a new life of colour and perfume, 1 listen to 
| the souls of withered flowers as they hover around, aud they teach 
the others how they must bud, blossom, and glitter.” 

“ The souls of the flowers?” said Kappchen, incredulously. 

“Do you not know about them? Oh, the book-learned!” cried 
Lilli, “‘ what should they know about flowers; what have they to do 
with them ?” 

“You must tell me,” said Kappchen, trying to gain her confidence. 
“ Formerly, in books, one read something about the souls of the deceased, 
but it has ceased in later time. Do tell me.” 

“ When the flowers wither,” began Lilli, “ their souls rise clothed in 
the garb of their last perfume, for scent is properly their soul, as thought 
is the soul of man. Leng they bang over the dead form, and then go 
| further. Indeed, you may remark them, if you think of them, for th 
| perfume is wafted threugh the air from flowers which grow far 
away,—from plants no one knows. The dead flower falls off—the seed 

grows till it sinks and falis upon theearth. ‘Therefore they care for 

the souls of the flowers, and consider themselves taithful nurses around 
| the cradle of their faithful sisters. What they experienced in the 
fleeting course of their lives, what they Jearnt from intercourse with 
nature and mankind, they sing in lovely cradle songs, and fold up in 
the heart of the slumbering germ. Thus the coming life grews and 
strives in the bozom of the silent earth, so the flowers forebode whether 
they will be loved or despised by men.” 
“ You talk poetry,” said Kappchen. 
“Will you have proof?” asked Lilli, bending herself back and 
gathering a Forget-me-not from the wall of flowers which concealed 





and shadowed their seat. Look at this flower; you know what signiii- 
cation men give it. It is the Forget-me-not.” 
‘: Myosotis pratensis, or mouse-ear,” corrected Kappchen. 
“What does your learned name signify me?” replied Lilli. 
| * Man’s heart and the fairies gave the name Forget-me-not, for it is 
the flower of friendship and truth. That it knows, when growing on 
green stalk, although it is still igncrant, and mistakes the 
eelings. The bud will open red, clothed in the garment of love, and put- 
on its appearance. At the right t me it thinks on what the soul 
flower predicte 1, and col around a « ep ye llow 
round which the petals range themselves as a request for 


murs itse) 


| chalice, 
a greeting at the parting hour. How would ti:is be possibie 
= t o 
ot know its name?” 
Kappchen, who had studied all thet 
had nothing te reply in spite of all his learning. 


| 

| 

“ And, because I do not read, you reproach me,” atix Lilli. 
t 


tanical literature of the world, 


«“ Probably you think there are no other books than those formed b 


your black letters. Poor Kappchen! your dumb biack printed cha- 
yle world to you. In creation there are thou- 
ing, only you canaot read them, 


sands of modes vriting, I under- 


stanc s Forget-me-n er blue 


towards t 


, 


‘ eparate and 
jeve that they grow without desig 
1 without reflection? Do you 


| 
| 
| or 


little spirit as the hand of ; 


which you keep in order? LEvery touch is feeling; each fibre, | 


, 
| every breath, thoug Oa every little leaf somethicg is written in 


clear writing. I can read it, and if you were a poet instead of a printer | 


: ’ 

you could read it too.” 

Heinzelmann wavered between iosity nviction at what 

Elf had shown him. Hew beesues the 
quest might be c 

| anxious to know what wason the leaf. He conjecture rt of classi- 

He blinked 


nd hinted at more as he 


fication of flowers, a catalogue whica each would carry. 

slily with his eye, as if he knew the 

aske i, “ But is the same on all leaves? 
“ Not at all,” said Lilli; “ the rich power of creation never repeats 


you possess a cultivated 


»w the « 

of 
he flower grows, every | 
7 


know how to read it, a flower is 


them in my leisure hours, and you: ime because I do not try 


7. dies 
form my mind by reading. a) 


] 
| 
| 
| I never hold intercourse, if the flowers did not tell me about them?’ 
| Do read me what is written on the Forget-me not,” cried, 
Kittchen, 

“ Of course, something very simple; what can happen to a Forget- 
me-not? ” said Lilli. 

“ Ob, only what stands on the five leaves which you hold in your 
hand. Do begin, my beautiful, witty friend.” 

Lilli looked long and silently on the leaves. Kappchen hoped she 
would not decipher anything. 

« It is not like your books, in which one begins at the beginning,” 





| said Lilli; “ here we seek the thread, and then the rest follows.” 

“In the same way as the soothsayer reads the destiny of man in the 
lines of his band?” 

“ Exactly,” answered she, “only my art is the surest. Listen 
then. On this first leaf is the history of a Forget-me-not’s soul.” 

She began. 

On the meadow in which I bloomed, romped and played two 
a few 


| 


| lovely chitdren—a maiden with fair flowing locks, and a bo 
| years older. They chased af 
The boy looked more at her than at the gay butterfly: they were 
neighbours’ children. 

“Oh, dear!” cried the maiden, “it is wet here, and there is a wide 
ditch, The beautiful peacock’s eye is flown away, and I cannot get 
over,” 

She stood sadly by the ditch, looking as if a great happiness had 
vanished. Who knows if she will ever possess it ? 

“No further,” said the boy; “1 will carry you over the ditch.” 

“No, no; you will let me fall,” cried she. 

But, just then, the peacock’s eye fluttered close on the edge of the 
ditch, and she could almost reach it with her net. The boy was 
| turning away offended; but the fair child, ever looking after the but- 

terfly, beckoned him back. 

“ Quickly!” exclaimed she. “Here it is again.” 

And the boy took her in his arms and stepped into the ditch. There. 
he stood with his dear lovely burden, 

“ What will you give me for this service ?” asked he. 

“Nothing; bat make haste. I am too heavy.” 

“Nothing! Then I will remain standing.” 

“ Naughty boy, you will sink still deeper. What will you have?” 

“A kiss.” 

“Foolish |” said she, casting her eyes down and turning away her head. 


ter butterflies—at least the maiden did. 








| ordered to halt on the bank. 
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» forgetting her 
anger and her bearer’s demand. “You must pick them for me;” and 
she quickly bounded from his arms to the other bank. The boy re- 
mained standing in the ditch. 

“The Forget-me-nots?” asked he. 

“Yes, the Forget-me-nots.” 

He stooped to gather them, and she clapped her hands joyously 
“T will put them in a cup with water, lay a stone on their stems, and 
place them in my mother’s room: then they will grow and flower.” 

A little while after they both sat together on the bank. ‘Ihe maiden 
gathered up the flowers he had picked, and collected a” regular little 
bundle in her lap. The boy looked quite happy, and had already for- 
gotten that she had refused him a kiss. ‘ 

“Give me a flower as a remembrance,” he entreated, 

“No; why did you try to force a kiss from me?” She took hold of both 
corners of her apron and skipped home. The boy frowned, and stiook 
bis fist at her. Then he went his way as if nothing had happened, 
A few days after, the frivolous little creature had forgotten the butter- 
fly, the refused kiss, and the denied Forget-me-not. But we had 
grown up high, had unfolded our buds, and bent our heads together to 
chatter over the stone which separated us, aud ask after the boy whom 
we had not seen so long. Then he happened to enter, He had a com- 
mission from his mother to his playfellew’s mother; and, as he 
ee it, his eyes fell on the cup with the Forget-me-nots. ‘The 

vod mounted into his cheeks ; and, as the mother turned away, he ap- 
proached and picked the stem on which [ bloomed, and stuck it in the 
button-hole of his waistcoat. “What are you doing ?” asked the 
mother. “Nothing,” replied he; but he became stili redder, and 
held his cap be/ore the Forget-me-not. Shortly after, I faded between 
the pages of his Latin grammar. Iremained there a | ng time ill 
it was winter, and snow lay on the ground. The boys snowballed 
each other for the first time in th® court of the school ; the books 
were put down hastily on a heap of wood, and therefore I fell out, and 
was afterwards carried away with the wood, and almost burnt in the 
ovea of the school; and then the boy was rebuked because he had turned 
over the pages of his grammar for an hour without being able to say 
what he was seeking. I have never learnt even 80 much as why he 
blushed when he picked me out of the cup ‘ 

“ That is the history of the first leaf,” said Lilli, whilst she pi li 
off, and let it fall into the stream which carried hanes. "F 4 —. 
remained standing round the chalice, Kiitchen did not know what to 
say to the story, and sat during the who-e time in painful impatience. 
He partly waited for the point, partly thought of a criticism which 
would annoy his friend as little as possible. “ Very pretiy,” said he, 
“ but forall that you must read my books, There is more incident in 
them—from them you would learn what happened afterwards, what 
wonderful circumstauces occurred before the children became a pair: 
for I have always been waiting to learn this,” = 

“I know as little about that as my F 


et-me- not,” replied the Elf, 
“It isno book, only a page, aud my poor Forget-me-not has no more 


to relate, only to observe what Fate permits. Shall I read more?” 
io ; 
“ It will be thesame end,” said Kappchen, “for that is all thai Happens 


he heid the second leaf against the light, studied it 


y, and without interruption related what the other bad 


lly river. The waves pre- 

meadow kept moist by the 

ing waves behind 

the r aud which penetrated throuzh saud and 
nes to where the soil was wh ch bore me and many 
On one side I heard the river rushing, yet could n ace 
I was not grown up, and my flowers had only 

he I saw the high moun- 

tain si pes were hroned 


en cast 


mtheriver. I tur with all my power from the 


to which i had lcngingly raised my flower eyes. I felt how my 


thrust my head between my sisters; it was open 


‘ 


ld see what occurred on the bank, A long train of 


| young figures galloped on horseback and rode in carriages. Then came a 


number of six-borsed carriages, with riders alike. A row of four-horsed 
followed by two-hor: coaches concludeJ the procession. They were 
Two youths, with little students’ caps on 
their waving hair, stept out of the carriages, Horses and cariiages, in 
disordered throng, turned round and returned the same way. A boat 
lay by the bank, with a pennon at the mast, the colour of the scarfs and 
caps. It was decked with crowns, garlands, and oak-branches. Music 
greeted their arrival. Most entered the boat; some wandered with 
light steps along the bank. The boat pushed off, the band struck up 
the melody of a student’s song. The youthful voices began:— 
On the cool shores of the Neckar 
Stand mountains bold and high. 

It resounded through the air; the oars struck regularly on the 
waves; and I agsin turned my eyes unwillingly to the castles, 
which, in the sunshine, and in the glory which the song threw 
over them, in spite of their dark stone, looked proudly down on 
the restive troop. Suddenly I was torn from my wondering medita- 
tion. The students, who had gone down on the bank, had picked, on 
the way, a tuft of flowers, or a green branch, and stuck it in their caps. 
One cap wanted an ornament just as its owner stepped over me—he 
stooped, and w ith a wrench I was gathered, with many others, A thick 
Forget-me-not tuft decorated the cap; and I rejoiced, for 1 should now 
share in the festival, and help to ornament the students. Every one 
had left the boat, and dispersed themselves in small and great parties 
over mountain and valley, or along the shore, where they had pleasure, 
frolic, and adventure. I waved onthe brow of my bearer up to the 
castle, to which I had so long looked lovingly in the distance. Through 
ivy and brambles I was carried to the highest battlements of the old 
ruined walls. I saw the wide, wide world befors me, and looked down 
(tomy shame I must confess it) almost with contempt on the litile 
place from whence I sprung. The students who had followed us went 
further on; my friend climbed up the mossy tower; i was quite giddy. 
A yellow wallflower, which I touched in ascending, whispered to me, 
“ What do you do up here, valley flower?” 1 looked at her with a 
proud smile; but, before 1 could reply, we were above. My friend sat 
astride on the wall; swung his arm round the trunk of a tree which 
had firmly fixed its roots in the moist stones : we both looked down on the 
broad earth spread out beneath us. He had become warm in climbing: he 
took off his cap. in which I waved, and placed it on a great stone by his 
side. After my first astonishment was over, I fe.t such an undefined 
melancholy, yet poetical frame of mind, that | l nged to make a poem 
whieh the gloomy tone of the surrounding ruin bad suggested. The same 
desire must have occurred to my stadent; he drew out his pocket-book, 
laid it on the stone; by so doing he pushed the cap aside, end wrote some 
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verses with his pencil. I might otherwise have read it so easily, for 
I was convinced that he had taken away the poem that had not been 
commenced, and of which I already felt proud; but both the cap and 1 
were thrust away. The sun shone on the paper; the student wished to 
turn; but the space was too confined. He reflected for a short time; 
then he laid the cap so near the pocket-book that the shadow of the 
tuft was thrown on the paper, and I could read all he had written. It 
was not the posm I thought of, No tears for the past, no hepe for the 
future, quite content with the joy of the present. Truly he who had 
postised was a student. Student! there lies the answer. 

“ What are you doing up there?” some one cried out. 

“ Nothing,” answered my student, shutting up his book ; and blush- 
ing, pressed his cap on his brow, and swung himself nimbly dewe from 
the bower, from whose side the mosses came rolling after him. He went 
quickly down the mountaim to the inn by the river, where the whole 
joyful company was assembled in a large room, A long table was 
covered; bottles stood on it; at both ends were two naked rapier 
crossed. The musicians had arranged themselves in the orchestra, oppo- 
site, the student’s coat of arms burnt in a variegated transparency. 
Festoons decked the room and table; the coats were cast off lightly; 
the tricolor band of the corps slid from the shoulder to the breast; 
signs were given with the rapiers; each took his place, and the 
meal began. All was cheerfulness, overflowing gaiety, youthful cou- 
rage, fun, and happiness, The glasses were filled and emptied 
over and over again; they drank to each other, then sounded 
again the musie of some song. ‘The rapiers rattled down on the tables. 
« Silentium ” sounded fiom the president’s mouth, The converstion 
ceased, and all joined in the solemn melody. The first song was of 
friendship, and I, the flower_of friendship moved softly to the waving 
melody as it sung— 

Does not joy the beaker fill! 
Does not the heart with joy o’erflow ! 
To every gallant quaffer still 
Our breast with friendship true will glow. 

I blinked proudly to the other flowers in the cap, to the table, the walls, 
as if they paid me this homage. As the song was finished all stood up 
and clashed their glasses together, their hands clasped; and it seemed 
to me as if a tear of joyful sadness welled up out of my desp chalice. 
1 am now a sentimental flower. So it continued till late in the night. 
It grew ever louder and louder, and more joyous; but many cordial 
words were whispered. My student sometimes went out on the belcony, 
and slung his arm round the neck of a friend. Over us was the starry 
heaven in its eternal silence; at our feet the rushing Neckar; behind, 
darker than the dark night, the seam ef mountains formed the horizon. 
Near us rose the clash of glasses that excited the voices. My student 
pressed his friend’s hand; I knew what that meant, for I had read his 
poetry. Again the rapiers rattled down, and Silenfiam sounded im- 
periously through the room, The voices were silenced, the coats taken 
again, each ordered to his place, Te the gay eonfugion followed solemn, 
earnest, silence, The “Fatherland” was called for, and the wonderful 
melody began. The first verse was seng as the first song only. Then 
each president arose at the ends of the table on his chair, and kept 
time to the melody with his sword :— 


See how flashes in his hand 

This blade unsullied by stain! 

I pieree the hat aad swear— 
and, as if for an oath, they laid their Gngers on the crossed swords 
which bad bored through the caps, and sang on :— 

Honour shall be my guide, 

Brave youths for evermore. 


The sword was handed to his neighbour, the verse repeated, one cap 
placed over the other on the blade, and the swords met at each end. 
We poor floweis were badly off; and, as our neighbour's cap pressed on 
the cap which bore me, I felt as if the stem bent and loosened. I had 
thrust myself between the edges of the cap, and could see the sword 
turned over the table; and now the presidents sung :— 

So let it be; thy head I now will sever, 

Stretch forth the blade, 

Long life to our new brother! 


Then they stretched over the caps and laid the naked sword on his 
head as if blessing him, till all stood up with covered heads, The 
president’s representatives put on their caps; the swords rattled 
down: “Exist commerciam initium fidelitatis!” sounded, and 
through the solemn song, long-restrained rejoicing brought forth 
tears. How are we off? Asthecap was taken off which pressed on 
the bouquet, all we, Forget-me-nots, fell out and were all strewn over 
the table, and he whe had plucked me heeded it net. My neighbour 
fell so that she remained hanging on the edge of his glass, and as he 
pat it to his lips she kissed bim, and then fell dying at bis feet. | 
envied her. Although scattered and erushed, we did not remain un- 
noticed. My friend’s neighbour looked down on me, and, as if seized 
by asudden recollection, he took me up. 

“ A Forget-me not!” whispered he; “a Forget-me-not, like the one 
she denied me. Now she is grown up beautiful, I wonder if she would 
refuse it me again? As if she had ever given it to me,” said he, and 
then laid me between the leaves of his book, just on the side where 
these words siand :— 


And Love shall follow him—lend him her hand, 
Make him a happy home in every land : 


There I breathed forth my soul. Some day, after years are passed, if 
the student opens the book again, the poor dried Forget-~me-not will 
tell of the maiden at home, @: of the joyous —— 

Heinzelmann had listened quietly, whether from interest, resignatien, 
or gallantry, is not known. He only said, “Men make wonderful 
feasts, especially when they are students.” 

“Our Forget-me-not’s seul appears quite captivated with it,” re- 
lied Lilli, The feast affected her to tears.” 

“Yes,” interrupted he, “at what does not a Forget-me-not weep? 
Everything appears solemn.” 

“Poor Forget-me-not,” continued Kappchen; “and yet it is pure 
nonsense—#o many carriages, the drinking, and piercing the capa” 

“It may be. I have not to answer for my story,” said Lilli, and 
let the two leaves fall into the brook. 

As if te restore them, Kappehen stooped as if he would hold them 
back; but the stream had already borne them far away. “Shame!” 
said he “1 will write out the student's history.” 

“Wherefore?” asked the Kif. “There ase stories on a thousand 
leaves more beautiful than this.” 

“I might probably be able te make use of it, if a page on a printing 
sheet were blank,’ said Kappehen. “It is good enough for that. We 
let the book be prettily and anny bound, and ornamented with gilt 
edges and gold vignettes. The little book now —_ art, the other 
playthings which formerly adorned the table. People rejoice at the 
outside, and tarn over the pages, but do not ask about the contents.” 

“Comical beings, men,” mocked Lilli, “and that you call taste for 
reading ” 

In 7 J meanwhily the sun had gone down, twilight lay over the 
plain, mist rose out of the damp ground which extended to the little 


place on which our pair sat, The broad damp veil increased, and 


waved gently in the evening breeze. Kii'chen drew down the brim of 
his cap, the Elf g.thered some of the white flowers which grew in the 
meadow, and spread them on her seat. ‘Then she set about reading the 
third leaf of her fluwers. 
“You will injure your eye:,” s2id Kappchen, trying to take the 
flower out of ber hen , 4 ” eed 
Lilli laughed, She rose up, and called with clear voice over the 
meadow, “ You, glow-worms, wake up and shine.” And over the 
meadow they began to shine in the dewy grass. Here and there a 
spark that became clearer and elearer, thea the lights began to glitter 
and whizz hither and thither in the grey feg; first slowly, and then 
more lively. 
“Come tome!” commanded the Elf, “and whoever keeps still and 
lights me well may bear what I read.” 
The glow-worms set themselves down on the moss which covered 
the stone, or hung on the flowers that overshadewed her, so that their 
friend sat in clear light. The water shone as the flowers were reflected 
which bent over the waves. 
Kappchen was delighted : “ How it shines, just like a ball-room !” 
*] will conduct you to a ball-room,” said Lilli, who had found the 
thread of the story written on the third leaf. She read: — 
I was not born in the free air of nature. I grew upin a large 
hall with glass windows—it was very pretty there, but I always se- 
verely missed the fresh, blowing rain. We were a great society of 
flowers, come from all parts under heaven. There, waved the proud 
palm, the wonderful butterfly, flowers of the orchid hovered and 
climbed down from the ceiling. The coquettish camellia let her flowers 
come ont from her shining wall of leaves, while the pomegranate in- 
creased the glow. What were they called, and who may tell again the 
cries for home from all the piants and flowers! It is true I bai not 
been deprived of home, but listening to them confused the seasons to 
me. they deceived me about spring and summer. The sunbeam told 
me that, as it visited us, when the matting was taken away from the 
windows, and we could look out into the world full of ice and glitter- 
ing snow, why not also on us? I often complained to a party of 
violets which grew near me. Why are we people, who care so little 
for it, by the side of these bright foreign plants? There was not a long 
time to think over the answer, for the gardener, our guardian and | 
waterer, appeared one day, ard cut flowers and branches from all, and car- 
ried us away together. Neat hands bound us in li:tle bouquets, placed 
us in a crystal vase, and cerried us together, well protecied against the 
winter. The icy blast half-froze me. I half longed for the free 
blowing of the pure air, and so I considered, and occupied myself 
with the cold resignation with which a dark camellia braved the 
winter air, and scarcely at all with the gentle lament of the orange 
blessom, which sorrowfully closed, and concealed itself under the leaves 
vainly comforted by a hardy erica. Suddenly a warmer-scented air 
rushed towards us. A brilliant beam of light penetrated through the 
erystal vase in which we were Isid; the covering was taken way. 
Astonished, I gazed on the never-seen wonder of a ball-reom; lights 
streamed down from a brilliant chandelier in the centre; lights 
streamed from the walls. A gaily~dressed crowd were assem ; 
melody sounded from the orchestra in the sgloon, and the couples 
rushed thither, struck by the electric blow of the sound. It seemed to 
us as if the festival had come to an end; and a sprig of myrtle, which 
had fallen out of the beuquet of some fair lady, was thrown carelessly 
into the vase, and, happening to come near m+, enli :htened and explained 
all the wonders to me, which, displayed at once, almost turned my 
head. We flowers were put aside in a modest place, and people did 
not appear to care for us. We were placed in a windew-niche behind 
a fluttering curtain, but so that I could overiook everything. I was at | 
first intoxicated with the splendour of the lights, the dance-music, the | 
glitter of the ornaments, the beauty of the forms. When | had quiet 
to observe, my friendiy myrtle-twig was always ready to answer my 
questions. What wonderful goings on! how quietly the dancers 
step up to the fair ones; how earnestly they bow, and bow 
formally is the presented hand taken! A few seconds after, 
a par rushed past us, the eyes lit up, and the slender form 
of the lady trembled in the arms which surrounded her. But, 
when they returned to their places, the sama quiet bow, the 
sare? formal greeting. A longer pause occurred. The instruments were 
tuned, people wa up and down the room, seats were placed together, 
then the orchestra began ; the dancers led the ladies to their places, the 
chairs were taken away. Now the first couple presented themselvea. 
The lady was of the most brilliant appearance—the Queen of the 
festival—a tall, slender figure; light locks waved down her shoulders; 
round her proudly-carried head fluttered the purple be!!s of the fuschia; 
her eyes beamed through the room, sure of conquest and cons”ious of it, 
more brilliant than the diamonds that sparkled on her breast ; the beauti- 
ful arm, with its heavy bracelet, leant lightly on her partner’s. 
The myrtle remarked the wbject of my attention. “That is the 
ter of the house, whose betrothal is now celevrating; her part- 
ner is the bridegroom ; I koow that, for I fell ovt of the bouquet she 
holds. Before the party, he presented both bouquet and jewels.” “How 
happy they must be!” sighed I. An old lady and her daughter sat 
near the window-niche, provably undiscovered by my dancer She 
i to agentieman standing near, “ The mother has caught him, 
and that was not difficalt, for he is no great light.” “The bride is my 
most intimate school friend,” added the daughter; “she told me in 
confidence, eight days ago, that she found bim tiresome in the 
highest degree. She is such a coquette, and”—“it is a brilliant 
party,” said the gentleman.” Two young officers happened to be near 
me. “Isshe not beautiful?” asked one. “ But she has no heart,” re- 
plied the other.” Opposite me, by the door, stood a young man dressed 
in black; he did not dance, spoke little, but his dark eyes were fixed 
on the bright apparition who wasthe talk of the evening, the object of 
ali attention. I sympathised with him, and kuew not why. I 
believed that we poor flowers were forgotten, when some ene took up 
the vase in which we rested and placed us on a little table in the 
widdle of the room. One dancer after another stepped wp and selected 
a bouquet to present to his lady—and a dance, a look, was recompense 
for the gift. The vase was quickly emptied, the |ast dancer came up, 
the bouquet in which I lay was unselected. | saw the young man, who, 
unmoved, still followed the beautifal bride with his eyes, now, fer the 
first time, leave his place. He went firmly towards the vase: “A 
Forget-me-not,” whispered he, seizing the bouquet which he breught 
to the daughter of the house. As he bent before ber, his dark eyes were 
fixed questioningly on her features. She could not meet bis glance, ashe 
loeked down on the bouquet which she reseived, and just as if she 
would cenceat her emotion said, “ A Forget-me-not! Do yon not re- 
member the time when we were children, and gathered Forget-me- 
nots in the meadow?” “ And later,” added he, * but no recoliections 
fur to-day.” He offered her his arm, and they danced through the 
room. Some minutes afterwards | looked around me: he had not re- 
turned to his place, but vanished. The dance was ended, the 
company dispersed, and the hall was empty. The beautiful 
bride had laid aside all her bouquets, except mime, which she preased 
in her hands. She left the room—stepped through the illuminated 
room, passed indifferently by all its brilliency, carelessly treading on 
the flowers which lay on the ground. Her tread was sure, her eyes | 
clear, her head lo‘ty as before, She seized a silver lamp and entered | 
her chamber, where her maids awaited her. The wreath was taken from 
her hair, the diamonds un/astened, the bracelets stripped from her arm. 
She tarned to the table without further consideration. When she was 





THE BACHELOR’S PERSONAL ECONOMIST. 
BY AN EPICUREAN STOIC. 


Canisrmas is a time of much enjoyment and little bills. An almost 
primary object with nearly everybody is to increase enjoyment and to 
render little bilis Jess. A few hints and suggestions towards the 
attaiament of that object may not be unseasonable at this season of 
general festivity and disbursement. 

Economy, in the primitive sense of the word, is the regulation of a 
household. It should not be confoynded with parsimony, 2s it com- 
monly is. Its object is judicious expenditure rather than saving. Per- 
sonal economy is the art of spending money to the greatest advantage; 
that is, so as to purchase as much happiness as can be liad for the 
amount, We are informed by divers heroes and heroines, in sundry 
melodramas, that money is not happiness. Trae; and money is not 
matton: but no money no mutton, without sponging or swindling 
Money will simply buy ali the happiness that the world has to seil, and 
in so far as happiness is the same thing as enjoyment, the quantity of 
that is pretty considerable. 

It is perfectly consistent with the most rigid economy to distribute 
neatly the whole of one’s income among decrepit and unab/ebodied 
paupers, if one takes pleasure in relieving them, whether from the hope 
of being rewarded for so doing some other day, or from the exercise of 
constitutional benevolence. But the great majority of economists pre- 
fer the distribution of their money among their own ordinary and in‘e- 
rior wants, even at Christmas. 

Economy, under certain circumstances, is a pleasing employment. 
When one bas to consider how much, out of ample means, one had 
better allot to house-rent, how much to hospitality, how much to car- 
riages, how much to travelling, how much to the stud and the stable, 
how much to the cellar, and so on, the labour of economising is cne 
that we delight ia—which physics pain. But when the question neces- 
sary to be decided is, which of these or any other good things we can 
least inconveniently do without, economy becomes a bore, endured 
only for the sake of averting judgment and execution—a greater bore. 
The alleviation of the economical bore is our present object; we have 
nothing to say about the nobler and pleasant species of economy, be- 
cause we have no experience of it; haying been conversant only with 
the baser and disagreeable, 

By far the least painful economy that a men can practise is economy 
in dress. Stint yourself in those wants of which you can most easily 
divest yourself. You cannot divest yourself of the love of beef or the 
love of port or claret, nay, not even of the love of venison and turtle, of 
Johannisberg and Chambertin. Self-denial in any of these particulars 
isattended with an aching void. In respect of dress you cannot repu- 
diate, por stifle, nor subdue your wantof warmth and com‘ort; but you 
can at least subdue and stifle, if not absolutely banish, a!l care whatever 
and concern for appearances, whereby you will effect a greatsaving. You 
can, by a resolute effort of the mind, refuse to think about the leok of 
your clothes, or you can bring yourself to a disregard for it by exerting 
your reason. Reflection will show you that the only importance of 
other people’s epirion of you lies in the confirmation which it gives to 
your own opinion of yourself. If you feel quite satisfied that your own 
taste is good, that if you were sufficiently well off you would keep a 
tailor instead of going to a slop-shop, what signifies it to you that your 
acquaintance suppose that you are insensible of the difference between a 
good coat and a bad one? 

Of course if your livelihood depends upon your costume, that is 
another matter. Your respectable exterior is a part of your invest- 
ment. Many rational persons—medical practitioners, for instanee—are 
unfortunately precluded from economising in apparel by the prejudice 
of society, which will not believe that piils and draughts can be jadi- 
ciously prescribed or administered by the wearer of a shooting-jacket 
and a pair of strong boozs. 

What is true of economy in dress applies, also, in a less degree, to 
economy in furniture. In a less degree, because your eye is pleased or 
displeased by the objects surrounding you, which you Cansot he!p see- 
ing, whereas you need not look in the looking-glass unless you please. 

t is astonishing how many years a coat will wear, even asa dress- 
coat, worn at eveniog parties, which take place by candie-lgbt, when 
the threadbare state of the garment is imperceptible. An oli cout, 
however, should be ironed out ‘or occasions of that sort, and the collar, 
if neceesary, scoured ; moreover, if the seams are visibly white, it should 
be washed with the black and blue reviter; for you have no right to go 
to a man’s house and partake of his hospitaiity if the shabbiaess of your 
attire gives your host annoyance, however unreasonable. : 

The time for which a pair of thick shoes, eapeciaily if nailed, wi!| last, 


for as many more, the upper-leathers in the 
meanwhile + . sound. en, after the latter have 
begun to give way, the existence of the chaussure may be protiacted for 
an indefinite period by a series of patches. 

One is sometimes obliged to dress more splendidly than ove can afford 
by the taunts and jeers of one’s friends, because they, by these remarks 
and observations of theirs, pester one in the same way that a little boy 
does at the beginning of the oyster-season, by ge'ting in one’s way and 
importuning one to “remember the grotto” whilst ove is meditating 
apon electricity, perhaps. or about the essential nature of mind as con- 
tradistinguished from matter, or on things in general. You can 
abstract your thoaght from the consideratien of {the sentiments which 
other people entertain respecting you as long as they keep them to 
themselves; but when they express them aloud they disturb the cur- 
rent of your thoughts, which is very vexatious; and it is much to be 
wished that those who consider @ man’s dress seedy or ill made would 
refrain from ridiculing it before his face. 

Where you are unknown you can have no difficulty in wearing what 
suits your circumstances, consulting only comfort and cleaniiness. 
Nobody will take any netice of you unless you choose to attract it; and 
what then, if a person, whom you neither know nor care for, and who 
neither knows nor cares for you. takes you for a working-man because 

ou have a fustian jacket and a pair of corduroys? ppose you ask 

im the way, and he answers you in a contemptuons tone, undor the 
impression that you areasnob? You smile to think how greatly he is 
mistaken, and pass on. 

Whenever, ‘hen, you are called upon to retrench to any amount, you 
will, if a sensible man, consider in what particular you may screw that 
amount out of your dress. The necessity for deterieration of meals 
may be obviated by wearing cloth gloves instead of kid, if you wear 





undressed, aud the maids hed left her, she stood thoughtfully in the 
middle of the room. She did not turn to the bed, but to the table 
where the jewels lay. Would she look again with delight on the orna- 
ments in which she had glittered? No; she grasped the bouquet; her | 
fingers trembled ; she sought amongst flowers and leaves. I guessed it— | 
she sought me. Then she drew out the drawer of her toilet-table, | 
A costly brooch which lay before it rolled on the floor; she heeded it | 
not; took the scissors eut of the toilette, cut the string tat held the 

bouquet together, threw the rest of the flowers aside, and drew me out, | 
She bent down to me. I was faded, her head sank, I felta warm tear fall | 
in my chalice, and as | once looked up—-what a change in those proud, 
cold features! The head was bent, tears rolled over her cheeks, ber 
whole form heaved. “ Is she not happy ?” L asked my-velf. “Had she | 
no heart?” She bad sunk in the chair and supported her head with | 
her hands. How long she sat thus I know not, ‘ihe lights were burnt 

down—daylight appeared through the eurtains. It seemed as if | saw | 
a dark shadow spread over the window. She started up, took a box 

from the toilet, and pressed on the spring. A lock of bair fell out, 





She pressed me intothe box as she put it to her lips—I felt it, and 
died in her kiss. 


— at ali. A silk hat may be exchanged for an oil-skiv, :ather than 
davannah cigars fer Cubas; or a deficiency which might be supplied 


| by a reduction of wine or grog, might be met, instead, by ceasing to 


dreas with conventional respectability, adopting the fustian jacket and 
corduroys already alluded to, and substituting the strong waiking lace- 
up for patent-leather boots; theugb these last are economical it your 
poverty is not abject, and you have to dine out often, for rou can walk 
in goloshes with them without tarnishing them, which is not the case 
with blacked boots, and you save the blacking into the bargain. 
Apropos de bettes, it is a great pity that the bonnets of ladies cannot 
be made of leather, or some equally durable substance; which is im- 
possible, not on account of the nature of leather, but by reason of the 
natare of ladies, to whom durability, even if combined with elegance 
would be an objectionable quality in a bonnet. Abstraction of ideas is, 
in general, almest impossible to the female mind, and the sbstraction of 
theaght from externals is quite so: unhappily, therefore, for family 
men, the principle of economy abeve recommensed ean be carried ouc 
only by bachelors whe mean to poerree in single blessed ess, and by 
widowers who intend to persist in enduring the privation of conjugal 
felicity. 














“COLD WITHOUT ”"—THE PASSER-BY. 


Mr eoat is worn threadbare and thin, 
My shoes are very old, 

The wind and snow alike creep in, 
And hite me with their cold. 

I’ve not a peony in my purse, 
Nor friend to give,—not I ; 

And yet my fortunes might be worse. 
Here are the reasons why. 


I might have been, perhaps, fool eneugh 
To give my heart away, 

And met with coldness or rebuff, 
As men dq every day, 


“COLD 


WITHOUT. ’—DRAWN 


A wayward woman is a curse, 
You'll find so if you try ; 

My state you see might still be worse, 
And there’s a reason why. 


I might have found a faithless friend, 
To change my sweetheart’s mind ; 
Falsehood like this you may depend 
Is worse than “ wintry wind.” 
Though to good cheer I’m not averse, 
Yet I can pass it by, 
And feel my state might still be worse,— 
You've heard the reasons why, 


M.-L, 
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WAYFARER IN TIE SNOW 
Cheerily the firelight plays 
All about the little room, 
How the dancing, glancing blaze 
Doth from nook and corner chase 
Like a ghost—the gloom ! 
Here the world is wan and white 
Lonely is the way I go ; 
Only stars with trembliog light 
Look down on the Christmas night 
On the Christmas snow. 


So, the starlight for the fire,— 
Forth I pass upon my road ; 

And remember, if | tire, 

Earthly darkness brings us nigher 
To. the light of God.—M. J. J. 


[Drc. 22, 1855. 
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CHILDREN'S 
| sparkling eyes is real and honest, and not the sham that too often hide 


PARTIES. 
GIVING THE SAME. 


CHILDREN’S 
WITH SOME HINTS FOR 


Or late years a pleasant custom has grown up in England—introduced, 
if I mistake not, with the Christmas-tree from Germany. I mean 


the practice of giving children's parties—not hobbledehoy balls, where | 


some are too old to be childish, and not old enough to be manly or 
womanly, as the case may be—but downright children’s parties, where 
after the first ten minutes Formality calle her coach and retires for the 
evening. As a Paterfamilias, I contrive now and then to gain admission 
to some of those delightful gatherings, and, sitting down quietly in a 
corner, participate in the enjoyment of the scene, without disturbing it. 
In such assemblages there are smiling faces worth looking at, for 
the sunshine upon those dimpled cheeks and rosy lips and in those 
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PARTIES: THE SHOWER OF TOYS AT 


aching hearts and envious thoughts, or blighted hopes. You never 


CHBISTMAS. 


brunettes are quite as unconscious of their powers ‘of fascination as 
they will be thirty years hence, when their curly pates are bald, and 


doubt the truthfulness of the mirth which makes the welkin ring, nor their little noses are crowned with spectacles. 


question the existence of the innocent jollity whose exuberance | 


escapes from the twinkling feet of the happy dancers. We 
sure that it cannot always be so, that change will come, and 
it would be a sorry sight indeed to look upon a gathering <: the 


| same beings when twenty years have passed, and to know and see all | 


It is wise and good to mark the season of the advent of our gracious 
Saviour by acts of gentleness and good will, and to impress lessons ef 
kindness and sober cheerfulness upon the infant mind by examples 
which will be remembered long after formal precepis would have been 
forgotten. In thoughtful Germany the amusements ot children are 


| that time has done. Enough for the present to be certain that the little | largely considered, and our Illustration gives a representation of a 


revellers we are now observing are innocent and happy, and to feel pleasant hoax played off upon Christmas-eve. 


A fire is made of 


assured that these jeyous eyes have never wept a tear which flowed chips of the yule-log under a large chimney, and, as the smoke curls 
from the heart, but that their “ hottest drops” have been shed over the | upward, in honour of St, Nicholas, a ponderous head, but merry 


| fractured nose of a wax doll, and to be conforted by the thought that 
those curly-headed gallants dividing plum-cake with blondes and 


withal, descends, and bears in a pair of huge arms “ a shower of toys” t 


‘ reward the happy group assembled to watch the result of the invoca 








[Duc, 22, 1855. 














ing month is used as a sort of target, at which balls are thrown, and 
those who contrive to enter the ponderous and pasteboard jaws are re- 
warded by a ticket for the Christmas-tree. There were no Christmas- 
trees when you and J, Mr. Fifty, were boys; but do you not remember 
many a joyous game of Snap-dragon, Hunt the Slipper, and Hot 
Cockles, that even now make some of your wrinkles look like smiles? 
Take my advice, Fifty; give a child’s party, and make sure of passing 
one happy night this merry Christmas time. You should not know 
how to set about such a thing? Pshaw, man! it’s as easy as lying, 
and a great deal more honest, Come with me to-night, and be in- 
structed; for I am off to my first party this season, and will ensure 
you a hearty weleome: it is only next door, Can you hear those peals 
of laughter, ringing out into the street like the sounds of silyer vell» 
and hesitate? No!—that’s right, Fifty, And did I not tell you that 
your welcome should be @ hearty oae? We are rather late—half-past 
eight. 

The first dance, you see, is over, and I will sit here, in this corner, 
whilst you join the desperate charge about to be made on the refresh- 
ment-room. 

Who can doubt that Julia Lowther thoroughly enjoys that large 
piece of orange which she devours with a zest that cannot be ques- 
tioned? I wonder if she will, in five years’ time, * mince” over 
an ice and a wafer. 

Rosa Gould—rude, unaffected Rosa—has actually asked Charley 
Crowder to give ler a glass of ginger-wine! If she remembers doing 
so when Charley shows in bis regimentals at the County Ball in 1861, 
and asks Miss Gould to dance with him—won't she blush? O,won't she? 

I am driven from my corner, having confessed myself too old to join 
in the picnic; but, nevertheless, [ have conseated to be the reader, 
You don’t know the game, I dare say? It is a paraprase of a pleasant 
Ame ican romp called “ The Family Coach ;” but perhaps you are not 
much wiser pow? As I am appointed narrator of the story, and have 
taken my place in the middle of the room whilst our merry lictle 
friends secure possession of the rout-stools, listen ! 

Ledies and Gentlemen,— 

Weare abeut to play the highly-execiting end moderately -gymnastic 
game of the picnic, and, as you all have to take a part in it, be kind 
enough to bear in mind the characters you represen:, The following 
are the persons aud things to be embodied :— 
Pigeon -pie Tablecloth 
Mrs, Browa Knives 
Mrs. Jones Lamb 
Mrs. Briggs Salad 
iggs’ Baby Mrs. Smita Rolls 

Rosa Gould, you rep.esent Mr. Brown 
Brown, if you prefer it. 
Gould is Mrs. Brown, Tom Webster is Mr. Jones, Julia Lowther is 
Mrs. Jones, Fanny Joyce is Mr. Briggs’ Baby, Johnny Herbert is 
e. those six little girls are Knives and Forks Mary Turner 
is Lamb. You understand now. So, Kate Diamond, distribute the rest of 

saracters, whilst I ran over the story. Well, are the characters 
all given out? Theyare. Then, ladies and gentlemen, pay attention to 
me. Whenever your names are mentioned you must rise (rou sour 
seats, turn round once, and sit down agaio; and, failiag to do so, or 
rising when you are not named, you stand with your face to the wall 


Bat 
ostard 
Pepper 
Cows 
Wasps 


Water 
Hamper 
Vivaigreite 
Forks 
Spova 


Eh! O, very well, 


r. Brown, 
Joues 

r. Br 
Ss 
B 


Pigeo»-pi 
’ 


unti! you aré again mentioned; and whenever the word picnic is said, | 


you all change places with your opposite neighbours, Now, then, 
to begin 
THE PICNIC. 

Why, I told you to change places whenever the picnic was men- 
tioned! That’s right; but don’t seize the tails of my coat, or yeu'll 
leave me only a jacket, Attention! 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” ssid Drs. Brown 
(quite right, Rosa; turn onee!). *I'm sure I shall be delighted,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “And J! and I!” said Mr. Smith, Mr. Briggs, 
Mr Jones, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Briggs. “And so will ducky,” said 
M's. Briggs (meaning of course Mr. Briggs’ baby); for I do s0 
love a picnic.” It was agreed, therefore, that on the 4th of June, in 
spite of the cows (yon should moo!) and the wasps (you should 
buzz!), which Drs. Jones (Ha! Julia did not turu round. Face to 
the wali!) said were her only objection, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. 


enj»y apienic. The day was very hot; but what is a picnie without 


sunshine? It is like tea without boiling water, good for nothing. Well, | 


they arrived safely, though Briggs’ buby was stung by a wasp which 
haé been attracted by the sugar-stick Briggs’ baby was sucking (Fanny 
turned only once—face to the wall!). When they arrived at the forest, 
all helped to unpack the hamper (Hamper! Hamper! Bessie Brown, 
face to the wall!). Mr. Jones brought pigeon-pie, Mr. Smith brought 


pijeon-pie, Mr. Briggs brought pigeon pie (very good, Johnny Herbert !), | 


ar. Brown b:ought some lamb and @ salad (Salad, to the wall! Too 
quick,am1? That's the fun of the game), besides the hamper. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Smith, * 1 was quite alarmed in case every- 
body hai brought pigesn-pie to the picnic.” 

They sat down on the grass, and spread their tablecloth, and laid out the 
knives and forks, the spoons, and the salt, and the mustard, and the 
pepper, and the pigeon pie, and the lamb, the rolls, the water, and he 
salad, and began regularly to enjoy the pienic, Glass of wine, Mr. 
Sinith? Thank you, Mr. Brown. The same to you, Mr. Jones. 
Trouble you for a Anife, Mr. Smith, and a fork. Abl cried Mrs. Briggs, 
here's a wusp 98 big as the pigeons in the pigeon-pie Up jumped Jr. 
Jones with a spooa, and, trying to drive away the wasp, put his foot in 
the salad bow!, and tumbled over Ar. Smith, who declared he had 
never seep such @ picnic, 

When order beea restored nobody could discover what had 
become of Briggs’ baby; Mr. Jones thought the wasps had carried it 
away; Drs. Brown thought it might have tumbled into one of the 
pircon pies; but Mr. Briggs, directed by his paterna) instinct, found it ia 
te hamper, where it was sneezing itg head off, baving snuffed up a 
quantity of loose . As nobody can be comfortable lying upon 
Anives and forks, Briggs’ baby was taken out of the —y 4 and laid on 
the tablecloth by the side of the lamb and galad, Poor Mis. Briggs had 
fainied (not pleasant at a picnie); and Airs, Jones, in her desire 
to revive Mrs. Briggs, gave Mrs. Briggs the musturd to 
smell instead of a vinaigrette, To make matters worse, 
two frisky cows jumped over the hedge; and Mfrs. Smith, having 
tucked the fublecloth into her bosom, sprung up and overthrew 
mustard, salt, pepper, rolls knives, forks, spoons, pigeon-pics, lamb, salad, 
Mr. Briggs baby—in short, everything they bad brought for the pic- 
nic. Tue cows pranced about, the wasps buzzed. Mr. Jones, Mrs 
Brown, Mrs Smith, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Briggs, Mr Briggs, and Mr. Briggs’ 
buby, declared they would never come again to a picnic. 

ihere—and now, Jobn, a glass of sherry! Hallo, hallo! I am nearly 
borne away by the rush to the refreshment-room, where the consump- 
tion of | de, or de, and is really quite alarming. 
Another quadrille, a polka, and then the Dusximx Caimes. That is 
the dance for me—to look at I mean! Oh! I am to be fugleman, am 
I? Well, take your places, join hands and form a circle—the larger 
the better. You have to keep time with the tune, and obey the 
word of command. Now begin— 

THE DUNKIRK CHIMES. 
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Half round and back again (8 bars), set to partners (4 bars), and 
turn ditto (4 bare). Clap hands three times (4 bars), stamp your feet 
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Capital exercise to prepare you all for supper. 

What is there for supper? Bribe me with a kiss and I will tell you: 
Cold chickens turkey, bam, celd beef. tongue, sandwiches, jellies, custards, 
cheese cakes, pound-cake, blanc-mange, grapes, oranges, and plenty of 
bonbons! With proper caution you may make merry, litile people, and 
have ne fear of the doctor and his nasty draughts to-morrow. 

* Supper is ready, if you please!” 

But the party is too large to be seated alto 
you remain with me, and play at Cup: 5 Comr''s 
one which will tax your knowledge of participle: 

Now, Leuisa, Cupid s coming! Ask how is he coming, 

How is he coming ? 


Captis 


Acting. 

Now ask Arthur. Cupid’s comiag! 

How’s he coming? 

Attesting. 

Now go on until you have exhausted the participles, beginning 
with.A, and then proceed with B, whilst I go down stairs and carve 
the turkey, 

i have the honour to be received with a salute of bonbons, and one 
gentleman in all rounders, a Mr. Chai:man in embryo, has proposed 
my health in a glass of ginger-wine, and requested the thanks of the 
P uty for my conduct as director of the Picnic and the Dunkirk Chimes, 

return thanks in aa appropriate speech, very short, but remarkably ex- 
preasive, as it bas the effect of clearing the supper-room, and making way 
for the hungering detachment in the drawing-room. At last supper is ac 
end, and the great event of the eyening is about to come off. Nothing 
leas than drawing the prizes of 
THS CHRISTMAS-TREX. 

T am old enough, and so are you, Mr, Fiity, to remember the days of 
the lotteries, when Coopers Hail was crowded by men and women of 
all sorts aud condition, watehing with fevesish auxiety the declayation 
of the many prizes, and the still more nameryus blanks, each one en 
vious of the other’s success. Here is the same excitement without the 
eavy, for the prizes are (or shoud be) all of equal value, and the jortu- 
nate holder of a gold watch made by Mr. Gunter, the confectioner, 
and jewelled with a hundred sugar-drops, is not a whit the richer 
than the reeipieut of two chocolate cigarsand a box of comfits. Dear 
me! to think how very few shillings have purchased all this merri- 
ment, and then to remember how many pounds we guzzie and waste 
on dinners, which first produce dyspepsis, and then all the evil 
humours which go to the making of a gouty toe. 

The Dunkirk Chimes once more, to assist the digestive organs after 
supper! Round and round, my meiry lads aud lasses, fur Chirist- 
mas comes but once @ year, and not always then with its 
cheerfulaess and kindly feelings, but it is here to-night; 80 
welcome it heartily, aud danee away till the holly winks 
upon the walls as though it were conscious of the mirth, and felt it in 
every scarlet berry and shining leaf’ Nowa game at Who? When? 
acd Where? or some other time-honoured verbal pastime; and when 
you are all cyol envugh to go home give a kiss to the old man, and 
pack yourselves up in your snug furs and warm cluaks, shawls, and 
coats. And as you kneel beside your beds, to address, in the words of 
the great founder of Christmas-tide, the Giver of all good, pray alse 
that we may remember that there are the poor and needy to kesp 


| Christmas too, 


Dear little people! if you hear some of your older and graver friends 


| pooh-pooh this article upon children’s parties, ask them to bear with 


it fur your sakes, for it was written to give you pleasure, 
ML. 

GRACE BENSON’S LITTLE PLOT, 

Y JOHN SAUNDERS, 

MARTYRDOM.” 


B 


AUTHOR OF “LOVE'S 


CHAPTER I, 
HOW FARMER BENSON'S HOUSE WAS HAUNTED BY A FAIRY. 


I woypea whether the Sun, that greatest of sight~seers, ever looked 


1854, through the frame of a quaint old-fashioned window in the 


homestead of Farmer Benson? It was not the cluster of roses, still 


| Astnnine with _ » af the hand 
and Mrs Briggs. Mr. aud Mrs Brown, Mr. Jones and Mrs. Jones, and | “i ping with the morning dew of the garden, that delicate hands had 


Mr. Briggs’ baby should all start for Epping Forest, and regularly | arranged so exquisitely in the tall vaseon the window-sill; nor the | 


cheery fire, blazing and bubbling with a kind of glad life of its own 
on the wide hearth ; nor the genial, healthful faces that clustered rouod 


the pleasant warmth, where the farmer, while waiting for his break- | 


fast{had taken a couple of chubby, flaxen-haired little fellows—twins—on 
his knee, and felt his cares (and, alas! be had had many) smiled away, 


| one by one,as he playei with his spoiled favourites ;—no, it was none of 


these things that made—though they might help—the picture. Look 
gain! 
sting everything with a strange interest and beauty? 
it is the sunshine, perhaps. Nay, let me rather whisper in your ear, 
there is a fairy in the place. There! She passed evea now: a true 
fairy, notwithstanding her flesh-and-blood aspect; little, somewhat 


a 


inv You think 


plump (fer a fairy), but quick, agile, graceful; seen now here, now | 
| there, like a wandering sunbeam, making everything she touches 


laugh as it were in the joy of her presence. Lucky Farmer Benson! 
How his little fairy bas tidied and brightened up for this morning the 
somewhat dingy home! What a spirit of life, like an embodied April, 
has she not infused into all around her, as they catch the contagion of 
enjoyment that is revelling in her low, sweet, silvery tones, and in the 
not infrequent outbarsts of her irresistible laughter. 

But if she be a trus fairy in some respects, she is a truer woman in 
all, Could you stay her in her rapid flittings to and fro, and make her 
for one moment pause while you looked in her fair face and upon those 
strangely soft, as well as wondrously bright, brown eyes, whose tender 
darkness suggests @ new shade in nature; could you then tell her some 
story of a neighbour's misfortune, you would see how deep and loving 
a woman's heart lay beneath the airy and dazzling exterior; or, should 
some one then narrate to her the particulars of a gallant explvit, you 
would startle to see those soft eyes flash out and expand as though 
the soul eried through them—* Ah, noble! noble! to do and to hear 


| of such things is, indeed, life!” 


Sut it must be owned our little fairy is somewhat more selfishly 
occupied this morning, though no one seems to know exactly what in- 
ward thought it is that so pre-engages her, and yet 
makes her so full of outward mani'estation, The day seems set apart 
as a holiday, end Grace Benson loves holidays, What then? She has 
certainly never welcomed any holiday as she weleomes this one. 
Always scrupulously neat in her person, she could not well improve 
that; but as to the house, she has perfectly worried the poor mother, 
by her incessant labours to beautify it, by calling forth from their 
secret keeping-places whatever remains of patrimonial wealth has been 
preserved through the pecuniary difficulties of the family. An old silver 
flagon, and two or three smaller articles of plate, gleam resplendently on 


the polished, almost black, mahogany sideboard; the circolar mirror, 


whose gilded frame has long been tarnished, is now wreathed completely 
round by along branch of the flexile trumpet honeysuckle io full and bril- 


liant flower ; richly -coloured antique covers, of somestiff handsome mate- | 


rial, made to wear rather than to sell, hide the shabby seats of the chairs ; 
lastly, snowy white maslin curtains hang within the bow window 
shutting off the recess, like a little alcove, from the rest of te room. 

A mother’s eyes could not but leek inquiringly on all these sigas of 
unwonted preparation; which, in truth, did no‘, for good ressoua, aljo- 
gether please Dame Benson. She scemed almost growing angry, as 


! Do you not see a sort of glory in the atmosphere of the piace, | 


that | 


she noticed Grace again and again pause to loo through the window 
| across the common, now purpled over with the blossoming heath, and 
| towards a road, the end of which alone could be seen {rom the farm. 

ys Grace !” at last exclaimed the mother, as with a sudden determi- 
nation, 

“ Yes, mother,” was the reply. Then there was an ingnisitive look 
Up; & recognition, half-fearful, hall-eomic, of a something in the 
parent face, inconvenient to deal with just now; and so, while Dame 
B ange plaaned her opening attack, she suddenly found herself clasped 
) * those Saucy arms, and a kiss upon her lips sealing them up so 

closely, that it seemed doubtful whether they would ever be allowed to 
open again, 

“ Nay, nay, Grace—I will speak,” 

“ Oh, very well ;” and therewith the demure maiden placed an 
arm-chair, then a foot-stool, took her mother’s hand wit: an air of 
great ceremony, and seated her. Sbe next sate herself down on the 
stool, and looked up as innocently expectant as though she had not 
the smallest idea what it was that was likely to be said, after so much 
preparation. 

“Grace, when your father invited your cousin, Sergeant Cole; to 
spend to-day with us, I don’t think he anticipated you would be so 
much interested in his visit,” 

“ Why, is he net a hero? Nay, a hero-maker? You saw by his 
letter what a number of recruits for the Crimea he boasted he had 
picked up. I admire heroes, Don’t you, mother?” 

“Come, be serious. I am growing anxious about you.” 

“About me, mother!” and the eyes opened—oh, so wide! 

“ What means this sudden change? To look at you now, who would 
think that you have of late lost all appetite—taken no intapest or very 
little, in our affairs—kept aloof from us all? Why, it was but the day 
before yesterday the tears sprang into your eyes, when | found 
you sitting aloue in the garden, and asked you what ailed you. but 
instead of answering me, you ran away.” 

“ Dear mother! you know that Phil and I had met that afternoon.” 

“Oh, then to meet one’s lover is a good reason for being miserable !” 

“ Now, mother, will you be serious. I doubt if Phil does love me— 
I doubt if he can love. I don’t think it is in his nature.” 

“ I know he is one of those men who can do—and be—and feel—but 
cannot speak ; but I didn’t think my own little Grace, who has known 
him so many years, would have fuund out that fault—if it be one— 
just now.” 





| “Mother, I dare say—nay,I am sure—mine is « foolish desire and 
| faney ; but—but it seems to me that out of the fulness of the heart 
| of v speech must come; and as with Phil it does not come—why 

—why  -_— 
J 
| “You will give him up, and look in some other direction. Very well. 
| As he can ouly, it seems, give you the substance without the show, 
| Suppose we try wheiler this young sergeant can be persuaded to 
favour us with the show, without the substance.” 

“ Mother, can you think so meanly of me?” 

“ Do you love Phil Gordon?” 
A roseate glow escaped as it were from the soul’s innermost recesses 
in answer, but was su idenly drawn back, as by a stern effort, and suc- 
ceeded by a marked paleness; there was then a dead pause, and the 
only sign of feeling or movement was the dropping of a few tears. 

* Come, come; I know youlovehim, ‘That is no secret, Every one 
knows it,” 

Here there was a flash from the maiden’s eye that seemed to ask 
proudly" Does he know it?” . 

i Your recent discomfort spoke too plainly; but if so, what means 
this sudden change yesterday and to-day, called forth, so far as | 

know, merely by the coming of your father’s nephew—this young 


soldier? ” 





* Dear mother, ask me to-morrow,” 

“ Well, may I guees to-day?” 

The little head turned away in silence. 

“ You think to make Phil jealous—to rouse what you suppose to be 
his sluggish nature—sting him into eloquence and leve. Ab, my 
child, these are tricks to which ydu should not stoop.” 

“ Mother, I will do no wrong.” 
| “ You will mean none, Bat will you succeed? If I rightly read 

Phil's character, you will enly thus repel hima whom you should try to 

invite. You will wound his personal dignity, and” 

“ Ahy yes—his personal dignity. He cares for that—not for me. 
| Mother, I cannot, will not, marry him whilethis weight hangs upon my 
| heart. But do not spoil my little plot, if I must own to one. It is 
| hard work to jest and laugh when one wants to weep, and wouldn't 
much care to die,’ . 

“Nay, my own darling, I wish but to warn you, Have your 
own way. And see, here comes Phil, across the fields. 

At ence the conference broke up, the last tear was dashed away, and 
presently the little maiden might have been seen in the adjoining half- 
underground deiry trying the impossible task of making cleaner the milk 
vessels, and heard singing with a brave semblance of lightheartedness 
an old May-day song. Nor, as Phil follows her, does she east one look 
aside in consciousness of bis presence. But sheseesia fancy, plainly evough, 
the tail, majestic figure moving like a tower, and, it must be owned, 
| at about as slow and methodical a pace as we might imagine a tower 
| would move were it inelined for a walk. Bat it is an attractive as 
well as a commanding figure, A profusion of short brown curls 
fringe the under edge of the felt wide-awake; the face is ruddy with 
health, and remarkable for the placidity of its expression; the eye is 
| gentle, yet with a certain occasional severity in it that stops at once 
| any advances its owner may not choose to permit, He wears a tight- 

fitting, dark velveteen shooting coat, with long leather overalls coming 
high up the leg; and his bands are cased in thick leather gauntiets, 
| which, with the sharp praning-hoo* in the hand, betoken the early 

morning’s occupation—trimming the hedges of his farm, 

| A sudden darkness causes Grace to look up. itis Phil's head peering 

through the little window, Ab! could be but know with what a 

| tumultuous rush of the blood the maiden beheld him, notwithstanding 
ali her self-tutoring to meet him calmly, he would perhaps have spared 
her and himself mach sorrow, As it was, what he did know and fee! 
was the obvious indifference of her manner as she answered his frank 
cordial greeting. ‘This suddenly froze him, even while, with his usual 
outward calmness, he passed it by, asif unnoticed, and soincreased the evil, 

« Who is the stranger, Grace, expected to-day? ” 

“ Why, don’t you know? My cousin, Sergeant Cole, who is recruit- 

ing in this neighbourhood for the Crimea. Why, Phil, perhaps he 





would take you.” 

“ I thank bim and you.” 

«“ He was a neighbeur of ours in our former residence, and a great fa- 
yourite with us all before heenlisted ; and as socn as my father heard of his 
coming our way, he invited him to spend some hours with us. You 
will sec, in the house, how busily we have been preparing to give the 
here a fitting reception. We mean to keep holiday.” 

“TI hear from the children you have been very busy.” 
| 1? 1? Nay, Pail, you must let me laugh at the gravity of your 
face as you announce to me the astonishing fact.” 


| 
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“ Will you now hear me say a few words?” 

“Ves—i! he does not cal! me away.” 

“ Grace, I can bear no longer your strange treatment. I do not think 
I deserve it. One day a smile, the next a frown; and then the third a 
some’ hing that may be either, or both, for aught I can make out.” 

“ Well?” 

“Tt isnot well; and you must explain to me”—— 

“Must!” 

“ Nay, you shall answer me!” 

“ Let me pass, Phil.” 

“T will not. If I am not worthy of you, say 80; but if ”—— 

“ And you think I am to be forced into what you please to call love, 
do you? Fool! There!” So saying, the little figure gave two rapid 
bounds—one on to the stone table below the window, and the ether 
through the latteren to the greensward outside, where she alighted 
unhurt, burst into mocking laughter, and was gone before Phil could 
recover from his astonishment and alarm, 

All was bustle in the house ere Grace entered. The Sergeant had 
arrived, and was already on the best terms with every one, from the 
farmer himself down to the black cat at the fireside, that was already 
purring away on his knee, as though she bad known him these twenty 
years. Even Phil, who having gone home to change his dress, pre- 
sently followed his wayward mistress, could not resist the good-humoured 
frankness of the goldier’s manner, which evidently sprang frem a genial 
temperament. Though every inch a soldier, Sergeant Cole had neither 
Phil's bulk nor measured dignity. Slight, round, and wiry, his every 
gesture revealed superabundant activity, that never allowed him to be 
still. His mobile face, too, was full of wandering and, for the most 
part, pleasant expression—a very mirror, as it were, of all that was 
passing around. It did not require the proverbial penetration of a 
lover's eyes to see reflected in that face very soon a great and growing 
sense of the beauty and fascinations of Grace Benson; who, on her 
part, foand an unexpected support in the young soldier's buoyant live- 
liness and unflagging anima! spirits, and was thus enabled to play out 
to perfection her little comedy. While keeping within certain maidenly 
limits, which she would have found it as impossible to pass as a 
true coquette weuld have found it difficult to aveid passing, she 
managed to keep the Sergeant and herself in sueh close companionship 
through the day, that Phil could only stand by, and watch. Now some 
tale o! their youth was revived; now they went abroad te look at the 
farm; a3 evening caine on there was a dance, and they led off. When 
tired she went to rest in the bow window Lebind the partially looped-ap 
curtains, and then he leaned over her chair, and occasionally whispered 
words that made her laugh; though once Phil thought they produced 
a ditferent effect, and that she rove suddenly, with a heightened colour 
—whether of pleasure or offence be could not guess, until he saw them 
once more dancing together, and he deubted no longer. 


But, thoroughly wearied at last, Grace announced her determination | 


to dance no more; and while she stood by the open window, cooling her 
inflamed cheek, and putting back the rose that, borne in by the wind 
on the top ef its long stalk, gently tapped against her face, glanced 
half sideways towards Phil, with a feeling of pleasure and expectation 
that the end—after a scene (she expected—nay desired—thut to begin 
with }—weuld come soon, and reward her for her weary, false day, He 
had risen to come towards her, for the first time fur some hours, and 
there was in his face an expression Jess stern—she thought even more 
tender—than had been recently visible there. Oh! how handsomely 
she would acknowledge her misdeeds, if he but—— 

He came, slowly as usual, towards her, took her hand, looked in ber 
face with a kind of earnest pity, then she felt the grasp quiver a little, 
heard the words “Good night!” and,-~was it possible? Yes, he was 
gone! 

Some hours later, at midnight, but with one of the loveliest of 
autumnal moons shedding its soft radiance upon—as if to soothe—her 
ayitated face, Grace sat by the casement of her bedcvamber, looking 
toward the adjoining farm, She saw that lights were moving about 
past the different windows, though usually the household weve all in 
bed long before that time. What could the lighis mean? A door 
ope ned—Phil (there was no mistaking him, even at that distance) 
came forth with bis younger brother (and partaer)-in the managemeat 
of the farm, They went from barn to outhouse, outhouse to stable, 
making apparently the round of the whole place; but stopping every 
now and then, as if engaged in deep talk. A horse was brought to 
the dcor, Grace could remain quiet no longer. Bhe hardly knew 
yet what she feared; still les could she interpret her own wishes and 
resolves if she had any. All was chgosin her mind, But she pat on 
her bonnet, drew @ shaw! over her, and ran down the stairs. No one 
heard her, She went forth, shivering under the chill end heavy dews. 
Quick as she was, before she could reach the high road that led past 
both farms, she heard the feet of a horse clattering along past the 
opening into the green lane that concealed her from the rider; an 
instant more, and she saw the well-known riding-eloak blown out- 
stretched towards her, as Phil, striking his spurs into the animal's 
sides, gallopped desperately away. 

And then, as Grace dropped on the grassy slope of a hedge, and said 
to herself “ He leaves me! ” she felt all that sickness of heart, all that 
sense of utter desolation and hopeless misery, which comes but seldom 
in « lifetime to any of us, and which, when fult, never passes away to 
leave us what we were before, 

CHAPTER II. 
BEFORE sEBASTUOPOL. 

Berore Sebastopol !—and on a day that will send a wail of sadness 
or a shout of exultation through half Europe, and the echoes of which 
will searcely die before they have touched the farthest limits of human 
habitatién. Before Sebastopol !—and with only a few minutes of time 
dividing us from the event so long worked for, and on whigh such 
stupendous issues hang—the grand assault! The cannon have done 
their work on the walls, as cannon never did work before. Week after 
week that horrible rain of shot and shell has fallen upon the devoted 
city almost unceasingly; to be changed during the last three days of 
the bombardment for a storm of the same elements so utterly beyond 
humaa experience that we need not wonder to find even official 
language describe it as a “fire of bell.” But, nevertheless, if we glance 
along the lines of closely-packed men, who fill to overflowing every 
yard of the treaches nearest to the enemy, we may see in their set, 
atern, terribly-earnest faces no overweening confidence in the result of 
the coming battle. They have learned, by painful experience, the 
strength of these rude-looking ‘irregular walls and ‘mounds ; the self- 
sacriticing devotion of the Russian soldiery ; the skill, courage, chivalry 
of the Russian officers, They will do it, if it can be done, all think. 
Many, doubtless, add, “it shail be done!” and it is they who, whether 
they fall or survive, will be the true conquerors of Sebastopol, if the 
town is this day taken. 

What a moment is that—when men are expecting the signal that 
calls them to such a battle—one that they know will be famed in the 
world’s history! What a concentration of thought, feeling, hope, am- 
bition, regret, aepiration is crowded into that small space—possibly the 
last of life! What a light is suddenly thrown inwards into the darkest 
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| recesses of one’s being! How clearly—perhaps for the first time—do 
we know ourselves! How wonderfully the problems of individual life 
seem all at once to solve themselves in the calm truthfulness of such an 
hour! Some such thought has possivly crossed the mind of one of two 
men who are earnestly engaged in conversation together in low tones, a 
little in advance of the neighbouring masses of soldiery, One is an 
officer, the ether a sergeant. But these is evidently a common under- 
standing between them not usual to persons so divided by social rank.” 

“TI wish, Sergeant, our men had not these two hundred yards to cross 
before getting to yon angle of the Redan.” 

* They will do it, Captain.” 

“If there are but a score of men like you among them I know any- 
thing can and will be done. But, Sergeant, one friendly word: do not 
unnecessarily expose yourself, I own I suspect you of trying to de- 
fraud the Queen—God bless her !—of faithful service.” 

“TI! Captain?” 

“You! I have watched you pretty closely, and I believe you want 
to be killed. That is neither manly nor patriotic. Eh! Sergeant 
Gordon, Come, come, my good fellow; whatever your secret trouble, 
depend upon it you can live it down—that is, if these Russians will let 
you. I take an interest in you: can’t spare you, except in the cause 
of duty. Besides, you are a man to rise—skilful, educated, calm in the 
most exciting hours of action; excess of bravery your only fault. I 
wait but for an opportunity to recommend you for a commission, and 
can promise you a brotherly welcome at the mess-table. We live in @ 
place and at a time when days will do the work of ordinary years— 
nay, of lifetimes, Hark! By Jove! there’s the signal for the French! 
They are off for the Malakoff.” The Captain ceased—his thoughts, 
drawn away by the excitement of the first rush on the batterfes; and 
so he did not notice the changes of expression that had swept over 
the manly face of our old frieud, Phil Gordon, as he listened to the 
words, at once so kindly and so unexpected, that his superior had 
uttered; still less chance was there of the Captain’s noticing the 
moisture that bedewed the lashes of the young and sta!wart warrior’s 
eye. As usual he could not speak, but that mattered little here; he 

was understood quite well without words. How could it be otherwise? 
Since he had carried into effect his long-meditated scheme of enlisting 
in the army—moved thereto by the double desire, first to escape from 
the presence of ene whom he loved passionately, but believed to be 
unworthy of his love; and, secondly, to calm the despair of his soul 
by the thought of serviog bis country in what he believed to be the 
most glorous 0 wars ;—sines, I eay, he had done what he had so long 
thought of, but hoped to avoid doing, he had so rapidly learned the 
duties of @ soldier, bad so decisively manifested, in a thousand wey® 
the superiority of his mind and character, that the private soon be- 
came the corporal, the corporal the sergeant, and the sergeant dis- 
| tinguished gmeng all his brethren of the same rank by service that, 
while flowing without effort, shewed how far he yet was below the 
| position he was fitted to fill. 








| But he, too, soom turned away his thoughts from his own to his 

country’s interests, and stood, like a gallant bound in the leash, ready 
to spring when the word was giren. It came. The French flag—O glorious 
| bit of bunting !—waved from the tower of the Malakoff, and off went the 
| British towards the Redan. Ah! could little Grace Benson have 
| seen her lover now, she would certainly have thought love for him 
| an inadequate word to express his deserts—she must have worshipped 
him. Now his hand was upon one of the ladders, helping its bearers— 
now a word of truest, because most moving elequence, sext on a knot of 
panting, half- pausing soldiers with increased speed; now he stands en 
the other side of the ditch, helping up ons after another of his men 
over @ difficult spot, and getting in :eward a bayonet prick in his fore- 
head, which he only discovers after the battle. And now at last he 
sees his men—sadly, alas! reduced in number—forming under the shelter 
of the parapet before they mount it and come to the bloody hand-to- 
| hand struggle with the enemy. Impatient of delay, he yet sees the 
| propriety of yielding for one moment to the breathless soldiers, who 
| evidently find it necessary to brace up their merves and strength for the 

great trial above, “Follow me!” again cries Sergeant Gordon. And 
| like the waves of a blood-red ocean (when lighted by the glory of some 
| Maguificently portentous sunset) they burst over the edge, and the 
| battle in the Redan begins. We shall not pause upon its details. It is 
| but too well known that, through the absence of reinforcements, the 
gallant band were sacrificed in their hour of success, and, after a long 
but useless struggle, were cempelied to retreat. In vain then the Cap- 
tain’s kindly warning. Hither and thither raged Sergeant Gordon, 
rarely striking but there was an enemy left dead behind; again 
wounded, but only enough to call forth, rather than repress, whatever 
there was of ruthiess heroism in that brave soul; and it was thus his 
Captain passed him—not without a thrill of admiration tor the 
spectacle, 

“Quick, Sergeant! Retreat is inevitable, Sayethe men as much as 
you can,” And Phil, at once obedient and sagacious, feit his thoughts 
turned into a new channel, and tried to do what he was requested. 
But he was borne along by the mass of fugitives sheer over the edge of 
the parapet down towards the ditch; then as filled with serried 
bayonets as ever was pond with rushes, and into that he leaped, 
dividing with his arms the points, and go reached the bottom safely. 
A ery of anguish, and the movement of a limb beneath his feet, ar- 
rested the attention of Phil even at that moment and he was passing on 
with a sigh of pity for the wounded man be had injured in his leap, 
when to his astonishment he heard his name, followed by a cry for help. 
The crowd began to open out a little, and Phil looked eagerly round. 
Whom should his eyes light on but Grace Benson's relative, Sergeant 
Cole! 

What passed in those few seconds of delay through the heart of 
Phil Gordon it would be difficult to learn. The sight of the man who 
had, however thoughtlessly, been so 1nixed up with the causes of his 
despair, brought forth whatever of evil that naturally kind nature 
possessed. He turned, and was passing on; half excusing himself to 
himself by thoughts of duty to his men in the retreat; but the poor 
wounded man, uncertain whether he had been recognised through all 
the smoke, and clamour, and excitement, again called to him. Phil 
could resist no longer, he turned, and, without word or gesture of 
recognition, took up the sufferer in his arms, and ran up the opposite 
slope of the ditch, slipping every instant in the gore that almost hid 
the natural colour of the earth, and so on, and back to quarters, where 
he arrived in safety. Some comrades advanced to relieve him of his 
| burden, and spoke to him; but he was deadly white in the iace—his 
eye glazed—and, without opening his lips, or uttering the slightest 
exclamation, he suddenly dropped as if shui through the heart, 





CHAPTER IIL. 
CHRISTMAS COMING, AT THE FARM. 
Axorner holiday comes! “’Tis but a week to Christmas!” cry the 
delighted children, who have been counting for a long while the slow 
| steps of advancing Time. Already, in these remote country districts 
one begins to hear every where Use stir of preparation, to note the daily- 
growing hum of busy and cheerful-voiecd people, to witness the 
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there seems everywhere experienced a foretaste of the rejoicings that 
do for once at least in the year spring up spontaneously in the hearts 
of our sober countrymen and country women at the sound of “ Christmas 
coming!” everywhsre—we should have said, but in the heart of peor 
Grace Bensen, and in the hearts of others like her, labouring under the 
consciousness of a wrong committed, and misfortunes thereby brought 
on which no efforts now appear capable of remedying. Not a word 
from Phil Gordon during all these long months of anguish and depres- 
sion, chequered only by an occasional gleam of hope that, somehow, a 
happier future might yet be opened for them. But as nothing occurred 
to justify even these transient glimpses of relief, the poor girl yielded 
more and more to the thick gloom that hung around her, and the little 
fairy seemed to be transformed into some wandering daylight ghost: 
her eyes had strangely darkened; her cheeks had lost their peach-like 
roundness; her voice became weak and indistinct, as though the effort 
of speech was a pain and difficulty. 

She was sitting by the fire, looking with eyes that saw not, upon a 
great branch of mistletoe, that the twins had brought home in triumph, 
and who were now clapping their hands as they watched the farmer 
nail it up to the beam that projected from the ceiling; when, to the 
surprise of her mother, who was watching her with an aching heart, 
the maiden’s eyes suddenly expanded and flashed in the old way. 
She stood erect, pale and trembling, staring on the doorway, where 
stood—no, dear reader, not her lover, Sergeant Gordon, but—her relative, 
Sergeant Cole, looking with eager interest and curiosity on the inmates, 
and full as ever of spirit and joyousness, notwithstanding the less of an 
arm. Did Grace continue to gaze at the doorway with a vague 
instinct that another was about to enter? . If she did she could only 
turn away and smother once more the bitter, humiliating sense of dis- 
appointment, for her lover appeared not. 

All welcomed the maimed warrior; and scarcely had the first ex- 
citement of his presence subsided, than they were all listening to bis 
story of the taking of Sebastopol; and need we say with what breath- 
less interest his hearers hung upon the narration of his own position in 
the ditch of the Redan on the eventful day of the assault, of his pre- 
servatien, and of the hero:sm of the man to whom he ewed his life, 
Every one cried out for his name. The relater looked at Giace and 
was silent. But that look was enough. Her face was iliumined as by 
a sudden flash of lightning, her breast heaved, slie half rose, and then 
again in agitation seated herself before she could say, with some 
appearance of calmness— 

“It was Phil Gordon!” 

o It Was.” 

Poor Grace! She could only bury her face in her hands, and run 
away to hide the tumult of emotion that shook her little frame, aud 
threatened to make ber heart burst with she knew not what 
torrents of love, remorse, shame, exultation! But, to the surprise of 
all, she returned im a few minutes, and expressed her wish to speak to 
her cousin alone. She was now perfectly quiet and collected. The 
mother drew gway the rest of the family, and Grace found herself 
alone with the Sergeant. 

* Tell me all about him,” were her first words, “I am prepared for 
the worst, whatever it be. Did he recover? Does he live?” 

“Yes. We nursed each other in the hospital, and no two brothe:s 
I believe, ever loved each other better than we now do. We came to 
England together, invalided.” 

“Why did he not come with you—I mean to his home?” 

“I asked him, but he refused,” 

“Yes, I understand, That is enough. Thank you, dear cousin.” 
And with that Grace was going, but the soldier now quietly slipped be- 
tween her and the door, and said— 

* Not so fast, fair cousin; I have something to say also. What if I 
were to tell you I loved you? ” 

“ T should say-—but no—you are incapable of mocking one s0— 30”— 
here her voice failed her for an instant, but she resumed—* one in my 
pos:tion,” 

“ And yet Grace, when I last sew you on that holiday "—— 
on Oh, for Heaven's sake, be silent about that!” Grace cried with a 

iver. 

“ Was I altogether deceived in thinking you paid more attention 1° 
me than to him who had been, and as I supposed falsely, called your 
lover?” 

“No, you were not deceived, I did s0.”, 

“ And why?” 

“ Do you wish to put me to all this torture? Forgive my fault to 
you. I have suffered for it, believe me.” 

* Still, I must ask why did you do this?” 

Grace then bitterly and passionately answered him, “Oh, cousin 
must you forces a woman to 8 ? Can you not guess 
how I loved him—how doubtful was of his love—how pride 
made me demand that which | might have found was already given? 
In a word, I know him now; know how he loved me, by the sacri- 
fices he has made; and, cruel that you are, 1 know, and you know, 
that he thinks me, perhaps rightly, unworthy of him. He will not 
forgive me?” 

“No! but he asks forgiveness from you, Grace! Grace—my own 
—my heart’s darling!” 

Merciful heavens! what words are these? Who is it that has 
rushed suddenly forward, and now kneels before the half-incredulous 
maiden, who dashes her long hair aside, and gazes wildly on that 
beloved face—maulier than ever—full of new life, and energy, and joy— 
waiging at ber knees, to receive from her all the happiness that earth 
can have in store for him. A loud hysteric ery brings in the alarmed 
farmer and his wife, wh» stare with open mouths on the group before 
them—Grace, weeping away her very soul as it seems, on the neck of 
Pail Gordon; while Sergeant Cole alternately laughs and cries at the 
success of Ars littie plot—one so much wiser, he thinks, with pardonabie 
egotism, than the little maiden’s had been. 

As the lovers calmed a iittle, Grace asked Sergeant Cole, with a 
reproving eye, “ You said he refused to come?” 

But Phil answered, “1 did so, doubting your love and earnestness; 
but he seemed to learn so well through our long conversations in the 
hospital the exact state of affairs between you and me that I yielded at 
lest to his truer and better faith, How much have you not to forgive 
me 

“And you me?” 

“ And what do we not owe to our friend here? He bas promised to 
join my brother in the farm (he was bred a farmer, you know) and 

elp to take care of our affaira, while I fight my country’s battles.” 

a What ?” faintly asked the little lips, “do you not leave the 
army ? 

«Can I, dearest ? I bear ber Majesty's commission. My little 
—— shall have no reason to be ashamed of her husband, Exsign 

orgon, 

“Ah, I shall be but too proud of him.” 

Here Sergeant Cole suddenly broke up the dialogue: he had 
collected the whole bhousebold, given the word for Fun and Frolic, 
and now proposed to propitiate those sprites by a short walk 
with Grace under a certain tree that, he said, had taken the 
ancy to grow from the air downwards, Grace looked a moment 
at her cousin and her lover, teok the hand of the tormer, and— 
to his surprise, which he showed whimsically enough—leading him 
rather than waiting to be led, there imprinted upon his bronzed cheek 
a wa’ m, sisierly kiss. And then, while the glow yet burned in ber ong 
face, she tovk the hands of both, and said— 





“Bar witness to Grace Benson's last act of coquetry |” 
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THE KING AND THE MILLER OF THE DEE.—DRAWN BY JOHN GILBERT. 


Nore oN THE MELopy spy Sim H. R. Brsnor.—The fine tune, “ There was a jolly Miller,” which, prior | song, however, besides being sung in Wiltshire, is commonly sung at “ harvest homes” in Leicestershire, and, 


to the Reformation, appears to have been used in the Cathedral Services ef the Church, became popular in | I believe, in numerous parts of the country. It will be perceived that in the present version the notation 
consequence of its introduction into the ballad-opera of “ Love in a Village,” with Bickerstaffe’s words, in 1762. | im the firet bar of the tume differs from that which is printed in “ Love in a Village,” the seventh of the 
The original words to it were probably those of the old “ harvest home” song beginning— | scale being minor instead of major. This is certainly the proper notation, according to the system on which 
. melodies in s minor key were formerly composed: aud I have no doubt of its having invariably been so sung 

ee ahr paca by the country people, who, after all, seem the most honestly to have preserved the integrity of our old tunes. 


‘ The first verse of the present song is by Bickerstaffe, with the exception of the first and last lines, which Mr 
and which have lately been printed, with the tune, in Mr. John Yonge Akerman’s “ Wiltshire Tales,” This | Mackay has altered to suit the sentiment of the three new verses which he has 60 judiciously added, 
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Porrry spy CHARLES MACKAY. 
Boldly, and in moderate time. 





Air, “Tapre was A JOLLY MILLER.” 
The Symphonies and Accompaniment by Sie H. R. Bisuor. 
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Turre dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee, 

He work’d and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be, 

“T envy nobody, no, not I! 
And nobody envies me !” 


“ Thou'rt wrong, my friend,” said old King Hal; 
“ Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be; 
| For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad though I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee.” | 


The miller smiled, and doffd his cap, 
“T earn my bread,” quoth he; 
“T love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three: 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.” 


“ Good friend,” said Hal, and sizh'd the while 
“Farewell! and happy be; 

But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee; 

Such men as thou are England's beast, 

| O Miller of the Dee !” 
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A SMALL WATER-PARTY. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE, BA., 
AUTHOR OF “ VERDANT GREEN,” “ SYRINGALINE,” ETC., ETC. 


assure you. 
*T's the prettiest spot you could find in the beautiful county of Blank- 
shire, 
And of all county families there, the palm is borne off by the Mortons. 


Comes the Paterfamilias first: tall, smiling, complacent, and courtly ; 

With his face finely colour’d with health, and perchance by some mag- 
nums of claret ; 

With his coat of the bluest of blce, and its battons the brightest of 


brass ; : 

And the whole of his costume, as far as his wife and the fashion allow 
him, 

Partaking of that remote cat, assigned by unanimous counsel 

To old English gentlemen, when there were pigtails, and powder, and 
Tories. 

Well rides he up to the hounds, on one of his thorough-bred hunters,— 

A study for Landseer or Grant, as he sits there compact on the pig- 
skin,— 

A model for Leech, who would masterly sketch him as nobody else 
could,— 

Manfully facing a bullfinch, and flying o’er raspers, and five-bars, 

While the woods echo back his rich voice as he cheerily yoickst is hark- 
forrud! 

A dead shot is he with the birds, and the terrorof partridge and pheasant, 

Keeping up all the sports of the field, as an old English gentleman 
should do. 

A Selon is he on the Bench—at all the Board-meetings a Draco; 

Terrible, too, on the Rates, and at Quarter Sessions, tremendous! 

As Commissioner, 100, of the roads, an authority, great as MacAdam ; 

Asa Magistrate, upright and stern; as a Guardian, flerce as a lion;— 

But in all the relations of life, affable, frank, and good-hearted. 

When he rides forth o’er his fields, or walks at foot-pace through the 
village, 

The white-headed children rush forth, and pull at their hair fora 
greeting. 

And the hearts of the Clodpoles are glad, when the Squire pulls up to 
address them. 

Great is he then on the crops; learned on subsoil, and compost ; 

Knowing on Mechi, and Pusey; and quotes Mr. Huxtable’s porkers; 

Draining, and short-horns, and lime, and oil-cake, and Leicesters, and 
fallows, 

And words to which Cockneys can’t give any due agricultural notion, 

(Although they once got up the “ Georgics” by rote when they went to 
Grey Friars,) 

Fly about like a juggler’s brass balls, whenever he talks with his 
tenants, 

Who respect “ Squoire Morton as much—why, as dang it! the Queen, 
or Prince Holbut!” 


Comes his good-natured better-half next, rustling in richest of satin ; 
With that well-preserved comeliness that’s so peculiar to matrons of 


England, 
Where the roses of beauty and health, can bloom without rouge and 


cosmetics. 
What she was in her maidenly prime, we may judge from her fair 


eldest daughter, 
Miss Lizzie, of “sweet seventeen,” who came out to the world this last 


season, 


And in her young rosebuds reflects the expanded full bloom of her 
mother. 

Such a friend to “the young folks,” ne’er lived, as good Mrs. Morten 
of Blankshire ! 


To chaperone motherless girls—to giving of parties, and picnics, 
And filing her house full of guests—no woman there ever lived like her! 


Not long since she sent me a note, with a pressing and kind invitation, 

That I'd come the next week to the Grange where a party would then 
be assembled ;— 

*“ But come on the Thursday, be sure! for then, we’ve a small Water- 
party; 

We shall have a lunch-dinner at three, and afterwards go on the river.” 


I accepted (of course!); and next week, having sent on my bag and 
my baggage, 
I over to Norman Grange rode, and reach’d there in time for the 
luncheon. 
As I took the short eut through the park, it brought me out just by 
the stables, 
And there, in the courtyard, I found a sample of each kind of carriage, 
From the stately old family-coach to the stylish, but fast-looking, dog- 
cart; 
Betok’ning our party that day was one of the largest dimensions. 
And so I soon found that it was a regular county assembly, 
Among whom, as the newspapers say, ‘‘ we noticed the Earl of Trinor- 
ben ;” 
Her Ladyship too, with her sons, the little Lord Gules, and his brother ; 
With the Broughtona, the Dalrymples, Hayes; the Gurdons, Saint 
Quintins, and W yatts ; 
The Darnells, and Campbells, and Thorneys; the Haslewoods, Howards 
and Clintons; 
And all the best families round, and all the presentable Curates. 
The children had also been asked—and all who had juveniles brought 
them ; 
And since many could boast that their quivers were pretty well fur- 
nish’d with arrows, 
The infantile prattle and laugh were decidedly in the ascendant. 


We all, until feeding-time came, wandered about in the gardens; 

And a beautiful prospect it was to see all the beautiful women 

In their many-hued muslins and silks, go gleaming about mid the 
flow’rs, 

The loveliest bouquets of all, and where all was fair, yet the fairest, 

Promenading the terrace in groups, while their children played gaily 
around them ; 

Strolling about through the park, and flashing, like wandering sun- 
beams, 

Down the broad avenue where the elms threw their quivering shadows, 


In a spacious marquee in the park, close by the Italian garden, 

There was the luncheon laid out—comprising, of course, every dainty 

That French cooks had ever devised, or confectioners ever iavented, 

A déjetiner ample and varied—and not like to some I could mention 

That are more ornamental than useful, and made up of garnish and 
flowers— 
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But a good and substantial repast, to which a great gceng boomed the 
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summons, 


On one side I'd Miss Lizzie Morton ; 

On the other, the fair Mrs. Hayes, with her two olive-branches besi2e 
her— 

Their little cheeks rosy and soft as the peaches they then were de- 
vouring. 

She was one of those capital people that shine with full force when 
they’re married ; 

And few can enchant us so much as a nice, little, well-married woman, 

Who has passed Hymen’s rubicon long, and the honeymoon’s billing 
and cooing, 

And has settled down into the stern and practical duties of marriage, 

With little, live, miniature shapes of her husband and self to hang 
round her, 

And invest her with motherly cares, and the dignity too of a matron. 

How delightful is she to converse with! so unreserved, easy, and 
piquant ; 

With that free confidential discourse denied to the maidens of England, 

Whom the laws of “society” bind in conventional stays, and strait- 
waistcoats, 

And, denying them freedom of speech, thus cripple their natural 
feelings, 

Quite as much as in China their feet would be pinch’d, and distorted, 
by Fashion ; 

So that Miss on my right, may not say what Mamma, on my left, says 
so freely ; 

For Etiquette then would step in and say, “ You are sinning against me, 

Thus to talk with that gentleman, whom you treat as a man and a 
brother! 

Pray remember that others might think our affections were his, for the 
asking!” 

So, to quite put an end to these gross and very improper suspicions, 

Poor Miss puckers up her sweet lips, and, to use a most vulgar ex- 
pression, 

Picks and looks at her words, e’er she speaks, and sinks into common- 
place parlance, 

Thus it is that the gushings of youth are frozen and chill’d in their 
fountains, 

And often, it may be, choked up by “ society's ” heartless conventions. 


But whilst Mrs. Hayes and her talk are thus my attention engrossing, 

The luncheon has greatly progressed, and the champagne as greatly 
diminished ; 

And young ladies—who probably made a very good luncheon ere start- 
ing— 

Lean back in their seats, and declare “ Not a drop more ! now really I 
couldn’t !” 

But the children, who cannot as yet entertain such etherial notions, 

Whilst they see all those beautiful sweets, and the tempting pineapples 
untasted, 

Would never give over, unless their mothers cried “ Hold, enough!” for 
them. 


At length—away sail the ladies and children, the gentlemen leaving 
behind them 

Disconsvlate, as, of course, men always are when the ladies have left 
them; 

But trying to drown their regrets, when the Squire puts in this sug- 
gestion, 

We've just a few minutes to spare before we go down to the river: 

“ You'll find this most capital port, but there’s claret for those who 
prefer it.” 

So, when one or two hobbledehoys, who are secretly shaving for 


whiskers, 

Look vacant, and wild in the eyes, and in language are oggy and 
misty, 

Some one winks to the Squire, and says, “ We'd better, p’r’aps, go to 
the ladies.” 


The Swinney, as every one knows, is the principal river of Blankshire 

And flows with a beautiful sweep by the Norman-grange mansion and 
meadows. 

The boathouse thrusts out its black nose from under a fringe of green 
willows, 

Aad thither we all of us troop, and are marshalled with skill to our 
places. 


When a young man at Oxford, the Squire was great in all matters 
aquatic 

And, as captain, had got up his boat by degrees to the head of the river; 

So that when he left College he brought the St. Vitus’s boat to the 
country. 

And there, with the four oars, it was drawn up to the steps at the 
landing— 

An eight-oag cut down to a six, with the stern fitted up for the ladies; 

No cranky and modern outrigger, but a good, patent-safety flat-bottom: 


The rowers are chosen, and strip; ard the boats, one by one, are in 
motion ; 
Then, a snugly-caparisoned barge receives all the rest, and the children- 


The Squire to me has been kind ; of St. Vitus’s boat I’m the coxswain; 

And the gay tassel’d cords of the rudder I tug with a nervous excite- 
ment, 

For the ten chosen belles of the party depend upon me for their safety. 

The Squire pulls stroke, as he did in the days of his youth and his 
vigour; 

And the rest, though they keep not their time, nor feather “with skill 
and dexterity,” 

Yet are passable oars on the whole, and decidedly jolly young 
watermen. 

Charley Grey, of the Guards, who performs pretty well on the cornet~- 
& piston, 

Has “ come with his music,” and lies in the bow, lest the ears of the 
ladies 

Should be pierced with the sharp, ringing notes, which the distance 
will mellow to sweetness. 


The St. Vitus’s boat takes the lead; and we sweep, with a spurt, up 


the river, 

And onr pennon streams out in the breeze, as Grey blows a blast of 
defiance ; 

While I, who am single, and flirting with tex “irting, single young 
ladies, 


Have lost all my presence of mind in a pleasing delirium-tremens, 
And steer the St. Vitus’s boat slap into a bed of tall rushes! 
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The blast of defiance is hush'd, and mild objurgations succeed it, 

And the oars are all rapidly shipp’d, while the ten bonnets duck to the 
| rushes ; 

| And I with the reeds and confusion am covered as though with a 
| garment, 


We drift out at length ; and, of course, I promise amendment of steering ; 

And we soon leave tue shouts of derision the four-oars aad barge have 
sents to us; 

Then, in a soft, green, floating shade, underneath the cool droop of the 
willows, 

We lay-to awhile, and look out for the rest from our watery harbour ; 

And the ladies bend over the side, and pluck at the white water-lilies, 

Or the more sentimental forget-me- nots, fringing the banks of the river 

With their flowery masses, that seem as though bath'd in the bright 
blue of heaven, 

’Tis pleasant to look up the stream, as the four-oars come dropping 
down to us, 

While the heavier barge lags behind, with its freight of mammas and 
their cherubs. 

The breeze bears their musical laughter, the water reflects their fair 
figures ; 

The oars cleave the stream into ripples that break up the many- hued 
shadows ; 

The silvery willows are fring’d with a brightness that seems like a halo; 

The pastures are dappled with kine, cud-chewing, lazily lying; 

The haymakers, ruddy and brown, are at work in the sweet-smelling 
meadow ; 

The bean-fields throw out their perfume, and the ree!s pipe their 
Pandsan music; 

And the sun, sinking low in the west, lights up all with his own golden 
splendour. 


It is pleasant to see this, and float through the cool of the evening 
shadows 

With ten pretty girls by your side, and you wishing yor’d ten hearts 
to give them. 

And p’r’aps it is better for me that the people who manage the office 

Where I’m just now insuring my life, were not present to see, and 
report me. 

Disease of the heart, or at least some affection in that tender quarter, 

Would have surely been laid to my charge, and my bachelor’s life 
prov’d in danger, 

And the risk I was running, of course, would have raised the expense 
of insuring. 

However, I craftily cover’d my love-germs with heaps of loose small- 
talk, 

And, Spartan-like, never cried out while my heart was thus ‘» ing 
devour’d, 


The star of the ev’ning comes out ere we have come off from the water. 

And the twilight is gathering round as we turn us away from the river, 

While Grey of the Guards trumpets out the air that is called “ Isle of 
Beauty.” 


Then—when the coffee ’s been served, the tuning of harps and of fiddles 

Gives the prelude to other delights, and summons us all to the ball- 
room ; 

And there, demi-toilette asserts its negligée charms over full-dress, 

Quadrilles unto waltzes succeed, and polkas are polked to distraction ; 

And “Pop Goes the Weazel” is tried, but condemned to be thence 
shelved for ever; 

And “La Tempéte” is danced in its stead, and seems to give great 
satisfaction ; 

And the juveniles vanish with speed, and leave the room free for their 
elders. 


The ball-room’s three windows lead out to the terraced Italian garden, 
And there by the moonlight we stroll, to cool from the heat of the 


dances. 

And some loving couples are seen extending their walk and their con- 
verse, 

Dewn the broad avenue where the elma make « cheque-work of 
shadows. 


Dangerous strolling, indeed !—the first figure of Pop Goes the Question. 


Bat ethereal joys must succumb to material needs and necessities ; 
And, while Lubin is piping his love, his thoughts may be busy with— 


supper ! 

And great is the charm of the supper, besides the mere business of 
eating : 

That we will leave to the gourmand! Give us the light feasting of 
reason, 


And the flow of the soul that will spring like the champagne’s own 
brilliant bubbles, 

And burst into sparkles of wit, whose grave is the pleasures they rose 
from ! 


Dancing commences again; and the hobbledehoys, growing bolder, 

No longer as wall!fiowers stand, nor sheepishly lurk up in doorways, 

But, primed with champagne, rash to polkas, and madly e’en think of 
a deus-temps, 

And flounder about on the toes of the good-natured girls who will take 
them. 


Lady- mothers at length get to gape, and, unlike the song’s “winking 
may-buds, 

Gin to close,” not to “ope sleepy eyes,” and look most unnaturally 
drowsy ; 

And, though their fair daughters protest they must throw overboard 


many partners, 
Yet all’s to no use! and the prayer, “but just one more dance,” won’t 


be heard more; 
And, “you know your papa never likes for the horses so long to be 


waiting.” 

So the hens take their chickens away; and wraps are in great requi- 
sition ; 

And the steps and the doors of the carriages bang with a loud demon- 





stration ; 
And the rattle of wheels on the gravel dies faintly away in the distance ; 
And the last “Sturm Marsche Galop” is whirl’d, and the last “ good 
night” wish’d to the hostess; 
And the last ringing laughter of girlhood floats lightly its heavenly 





music ; 

Till tis drown’d by the cornet-’-pistons on which Charley Grey is ex- 
pressing 

That till morning we do not go home, to end this, our Smatu Warer- 
Party. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES STATION—THE MORNING 
BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS MARKET. 


Tue time is four a.m.; the scene, the great Cattle Station of the 
Eastern Counties Railway; a procession, apparently endless, is com- 
posed of oxen, cows, calves, sheep, and pigs—all fat—all doomed to 
form part of the great Christmas sacrifice to the meat-eating pro- 
pensities of Britons; the scene-shifters and prompters are E. C. R. 
porters, badged Islington drovers, and a few natives of rural dialect 
and costuame—the only unprofessional spectator is our artist. A 
lowing, a bleating, a squeaking form at once the chorus and the band 
of sacrificial music, loud enough for a grand military quadrille. The 
priests are whetting their knives and dressing the altars out of sight— 
in the distance. If an agricultural audience could be secured, the 
subject might become the plot of a pantomime, The opening scene— 
Views of the Highland mountains, the Devon hills, the Yorkshire 
and Herefordsbire valleys, the rich grass plains of Ireland and ef Hol 
stein, where the cattle, black and dun, long- horned and polled, dappled, 
and pure white, short-horns, blood-red Devons, and white-faced Here- 
fords, graze peacefully in tbeir tender youth. Then might follow the 
long land journeys, the tossing sea voyages, by which the 
future beef-makers are transferred to the fairs, whence the 
Yorkshire, Lincelnshire, Norfolk, and Cambridge farmers draw the 
tenants of their fold-yards. The third change would shew not the lion 
lying down with the lamb, but the wild Highlander and Devonian 
from the hills of Quantock peacefully chewieg the cud of cake and 
roots beside the mild short-horn and sober pale-faced Here‘ord. In the 
distance ships might be sailing to the tune of “ Rale Britannia,” laden 
with bones of the Pampas or soda of Chili, or taking in cargoes of 
turnip-producing guano shovelled out by perspiring Chinese labourers. 
If transformation were the order of the day, the British farmer, in his 
new abandoned costume of tup-beots, might appear distributing a 


magic powder from his waistcoat pocket, and growing turnips as the 
Clown used at one time to grow a deal box into a hair trank with a 


dose of kalydor. Then if Harlequin would condescend to be a shep- 
herd we might have a fine mvorland seené, all gorse, broom, and 
sweet grass,—solitary, picturesque, and barren,—with here and there 
an active leng-horned Norfolk sheep—a sort of pastoral Cossack, 
To them sheuld come presently Harlequin Shepherd driving a 
regular army of grey-faced, round-bodied Southdowns, backed up 
by a train of agricultural artillery in iron ploughs, harrows, culti- 
vators, drills, and guarded by Sappers and Miners, with formidable 
draining toels. Then should follow a grand batile: the Cossacke— 
Norfolk sheep—headed by the giant Prejudice, assisted by his aids-de- 
camp, the Sir Wisdom of our Ancestors and General Routine. 
Triumph of Harlequin Cultivator; and, hey, presto! the moor becomes 
@ well-ploughed farm, dotted with sheep, a cairn of rocks, a snug farm- 
house, with well-stocked foldyards. The curtain before the next 


scene must draw up to the tune of the “ Roast Beef of Old England,” | 


which at present includes mutton, and be strongly underlined as de- 
parture of the stock for the Christmas market. The farmer prepares to 
accompany them, and there is room for some fine dumb show when he 
pacities his wife by promising a new bonnet and silk gown. Clown 
and Pantaloen produce their goods—gallygaskins and ether pre- 
paratiens for a long journey—but the Harlequin Farmer gives the 
conventional signal; and the railway train appearing receives in its 
capscious vans the stall-fed oxen, flock after flock of sheep, and all 
the turkeys, geese, ducks, and pullets that a Norfolk Columbine can 
supply. The precession with which we began we would make the last 
scene but one, extending from the Tottenham station to the New 
Market, Islington; while a grand close would be given to this agri- 
cultural performance in the transmutation of the market into a general 
Christmas banquet, with barons, sirloins, reunds of beef, seddias num- 
berless of mutton, under the auspices of genii of British agriculture and 
commerce—commencing at Windsor Castle, and extending down to Whit- 
tington’s Almshouses, or as far as the Artist chose tocarry it. In the course 
of the fum a tarmip might with great propriety be turned intoa fat 
sheep, and a dry lump of eilcake into a serious bullock; smock-frocked 
Hedge ef the flail into a fustian-garbed, smutty stoker firing up the 
farm steam-engine. 

At least these are our notions; but we must confess we are more at 
home in a foldyard than ainong the flies of a theatre, and our nctions 
may be quite wrong as to the possibilities of pantomime. The sober 
truth far exeeeds any stage transformation. More than half the cargo 
of the Christmas live stock is fed on land that was barren moor, or peor 
sour grass, within the memery of farmers who are still stout enough 
to make their annual Christmas visit to what is no longer Smithfield 
market. In that time the capacity of farms to support live stock 
has been déeubled, trebled, and quadrupled. There are among 
the horned and woolly pessengers of the Eastern Counties 
some that will have made three rail journeys before finally 
arriving at the spit or pot. First, when carried from their 
early grazing-grounds to—say, for example—the Norfolk farmer, 
to be fatted up on roets (which, the year after the peace of 
Waterloo, wére almost unkno+n as a regular crop in that county), with 
cake or corn, Secondly, when fat, atd travelling in full-blown st ste 
to the central market. Thirdly, when dead, and disperred—the steaks, 


perhaps, remaining in the great metropolis; the other cheaper joints | 


going te suitable manufacturing markets, where price is of more im- 
portance than quality. 

We must not pass without notice, amid the crowd of native breeds, 
the utilitarian Durham and aristocratic westland Scot, the large contri- 
butions which the Eastern Counties Rail-—the greatest live-stock line 
jn the kingdom—brings, by way of Grimsby and Lowestoft, from Den- 
mark and Holland ; especially from the Holstein provinces of the former 
kingdom. These in four months amount to some é¢ight thoussnd 
horned head—light and leggy at present, but destined to be soon im- 
proved up to a British-beef standard, 

Yes! it is impossible any longer to conceal the fact, however morti- 
fying to the respectable brown coated baronet school, wha don't believe 
in superphosphate and guano ; but it is true that we, descendants ef the 
Britons of whom Cesar wrote, lacte et carne vivunt (they live on milk 
and m «')—we, countrymen of Hogarth, who sing “The Roast Beef 
of Old England,” are now dependent on the foreigner for beef st 
less than 1a. a pound; and miore, if it had not been the chemical 
discovery of the German professor (Liebig), who taught us how 
to dispense with winter hay by making the root crop secure, we 
must have long since been put on hailf-rations of both beef and 
mutton, 

Here we pause, much afraid of growing too dry and technical, and 
conclade by begging our jovial town friends not to conclude that 
because our corn and meat manufacturers are not quite so fluent er so 
well up in the beoke or news of the day as thow whe live within a 
stone’s-throw of libraries arid reading-rooms, that farming enterprise 
has lag@ed behind the rest of this active British world. If they will 
only go north and east, to where their bullocks and sheep are fattened, 
they will find oid English hospitality not extinct, and the farming- 
man up, alive, and doing his part to feed the nation. 8. 8. 





CONJURING FOR CHRISTMAS, 
BY THE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH. 


Hap it been my lot to have lived in England a couple of centuries ago, 


properly, a wizard; and that, instead of illuminating Wellington- 
street with the refulgence of the electric light from the summit of 
the Ly¢eum Theatre, [ should have been myself illuminated by a 
warm but uncomfortable blaze of faggots and tar-barrels. Even 
within my own experience there have been places, especially those in 
which the Holy Inquisition has influence, where I should not much 
like to trust myself. The martyrs of science are quite numerous 
enough, I think, without the addition of a “ Professor,” sacrificed by 
popular prejudice and superstition for his addition to the “ black 
art.” 

The “ Black Art”! Black it was, indeed, in those worst of days, for 
they were full of fully, ignorance, cruelty, and superstition, which we 
misname the “ good old times.” Inthe good old times the magician 
was looked upon as a being in direct connection and alliance with the 
Evil One. The more learned was he, the more certain was he of per- 
dition, The scientific resesrebes of such men as Roger Bacon, Albertus 
Magnus, Paracelsus, and Cornelius Agrippa, were regarded only as 
se many diabolical spells and infernal enchantments. The 
imagination pictared to itself the magician as a gloomy, 
long-bearded man in a robe, embroidered with grim caba- 
listic characters. A staff encircled by serpents was in his 
had, spectacles of magic crystal perched on his nos He sat on 
a tripod in the centre of a circle of zodiacal signs traced in blood. He 
sttidied out of books of weird and mysterieus lore. Skulls, phials of 
poisons, dried toads and snakes, were on his table; hideous stuffed 
monsters hung from the ceiling. He was waited upon by @ demon 
dwarf. Shrieks and groans were heard from his dwelling; hideous 
bats and gigentic spiders flitted about him. He passed all his time 
weaving maleficent spells, sticking corking-pins into wax figures of 
persens he wished to injure; distilling love-philters, watching the sim- 
mering of magic cauldrona, and changing men into beasts and beasts 
into men. He attended witches’ sabbaths, whisking through the 
air on a broomstick; he appeared unbidden at banquets; he dropped 
thrévgh roofs and rose through floors; and, seme day or othera 
gentleman in black, and on a biack horse with a long tail, left his card 
on him, and there was a strong smell of sulphur palpable, and the 
magician was seen no more. The Black Art! TZéempora mutantur; 
times have vastly changed since then. The professor of the black art 
now wears a white waistcoat, pays rates and taxes, has a wife and 
family; and, instead of mystic adjurations of “ hocus pocus” and 
“ abracedabra” and “ mumbo jumbo,” issues invitations for his friends 
to come and see him at a theatre or an assembly-room. And yet, 
believe me, the magician’s art has in no way deteriorated. The marvels 
of magic are as feasible now as they were in the day of ‘% Dioscuri 
and the magicians of King Pharaoh. Nay, more; we can do even 
more wonderful things now-a-days, only we are not bold or impious 
enough to ascribe them to supernatural agency. We are content to 
hail, shining on our magic works, the pure light of science, chemistry, 
| and natural philesophy. 
| At this genial season of the year, at this time of merry-making and 
| social unbending, any device that can add to the general enjoyment 
and amusement, especially of the “younger branches,” must be hailed 
asaboon. I have been bold enough to add my little bag of magic 
lore to the Christmas-tree, and te suggest for the delectation of the 
juveniles a short course of parlour magic, consisting of tricks of 
glamour and legerdemain, simple though sufficient to set “ Katterfelto’s 
hair on end, staring at his own wonders.” I have, from a pretty vast 
| stock of such magica! recipes, taken care to select only those capable of 
being performed by amateurs, and with no more than ordinary skill 
| aad dexterity; and, above all, tricks not requiring expensive and éla- 
borate apparatus. Sach simple magical appurtenances as are needed 
| fer the performance of the feats I am about to describe can be procured, 

if desired, from me. I will now proceed & la Soyer to give succinct 
| deseriptions of the most approved recipes for cooking magical-made 
dishes, necromantic reasts, and boiled and sibylistic soups. 





THE VANISHING PI'Z7LR, 


This famous and 
historical feat (it has 
been practised in all 
ages, and in every 
country under the 
sun), and perhaps 
more familiarly known 
as the “ Doli Trick,” is 
thus performed. You 
must be provided with 
the figure of a man 
made of wood, about the size of a smail Dutch 
doll, the head of which takes off and on by 
means of a peg in the neck which fits into an 
aperture in the body. You must aleo have 
a cloth cap within for the purpose of conceal- 
ing the head; buat this must be very neatly 
constructed, in order that it may not be readily 
perceived. Now show your little man to the 
assembled company, saying, “Gentlemen, I 
call this my bonus genius.” Then show the 
| cap, saying, “This, gentlemen, is his coat.” Add, “Now look as 
| steadily at him as ever you can, yet, nevertheless, I will deceive you.” 
Then hold the cap above your face, and take the little man in your 
right hand, and put his head through the hole 
of the cap, as represented in the engraving. 
Proceed to dese: ibe the doll’s virtues as elo- 
quently as you like, saying, “Now hes a 
Great traveller. He is ready to go any mes- 
sage 1 like to send him on—to France, to 
Spain, to Constantinople, to the Crimea, of to 
the North or South Pole, wherever and which- 
ever you like; but he must have some neoney 
to pay his expenses.” Then pull out your 
right hand from under the cap, and with it 
the body of the doll privately, put your right 
hand into your pocket (as if you were feeling 











for money), atid leave the body there. Then 
take your hand out of your pocket and say, 





on your travels, Sir.” Then turn the head and 
ay,* Bat he meet look about him before he goee;” then sxy (setting 
- ourforefinger upon bis head), “Just as I thrust my finger down he sha | 
\a ish ;” and tmmetiately with the assistance of your left hand that i 
nder the cup convey his head into the little bag that is within the cap, 


it is very probable that I should have been burnt for a witch, or, more | 


| 
| 











“There is a shilling for you, and now be off | 





then turn the cap about, and, knockingrit on the palm of your bands 
say, “See, he is gone!” Take your cap and hold it up again, drawing 
the head out of the little bag, and say, “ Hei Genius mei velocissimus, 
ubi,” and give a whistle, at the same time thrust the head up throu; h 
the hole in the cap, and hold the head by the peg, and turn it about. 
You can thus cause the doll to appear and disappear as many times a8 
you like, to the great amazement and bewilderment of the company. 


THE PRESTIDIGITORIAL METAMORPHOSIS; OR CARDS WHICH 
BECOME ANYTHING, 


Having shuffled a pack, select the eight of each suit, and also the 
deuce of diamonds. Hold the four eights in the left hand, and the deuce 
in the right; then, having shown them to the company, take in the 
deuce among the four eights in the left hand, and throw out one of the 
eights. Give them to be blown upon, when they will be turned into 
four deuces. You will now exchange one of the deuces for the eight; 
and, giving them again to be blown upon, they wiil appear all black 
cards, Again, take in the deuce and discard the ace; blow upon them 
again, and they will all turn red. And now, for the last time, take in 
the eight and throw away a deuce, when they will be found to be four 
eights and a deuce, as they were at first. 

To perform this ingenious deception, you procure five plain cards the 
size of playing-cards, which you paint to resemble the five cards as 
under :— 
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Mixing them with a common pack, you next, under the pretext of 
selecting the eight of each suit andthe deuce of diamonds, take eut 
your false cards (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4), which you bo!d as under; and, 
taking No. 5 in your right hand, yeu shew 
your company that there are four eights 
and the deuce of diamonds; you sheu'd 
alse hold them up to the light te let them 
see that they are not double, which you 
may do without fear of detection, as the 
lower parts of the card: will be se opaque 
that the deficiency of the pips or spots will 
not be perceptible. You now place the 
deuce of diamonds between Nos. 3 and 4, 
the latter of which you withdraw and threw 
on the table; but take care not te do so 
until you have first taken in No. 5 (the 
deuce of diamonds), else the deficiency of 
spots on No. 3 wil caure the trick to be 
discovered; you then clese those four cards together, and taking 
them by the top with the fingers and thumb of the right hand, having 
the thumb on the face of the cards and the fingers on the back, hold 
them out, their faces turned towards the floor, and desire seme persoa 
to blow upon them. When this has been done give your wrist a turn, 
so that the top partof the cards will now be the bottoms—in fact, you 
turn the cards upside down; hold them up to your mouth, pretending 
to breathe upon them, which not only tends to mystify the company, 
but gives you time to arrange your cards, which you do by opening 
them out of the right hand, when they will appear to be four deuces 
in the order represented in the following figure. You may again hold 
them up to the light to show they are single cards. 

The next change, though more difficult to accomplish, is decidedly 
the best, for the cards are never shut up nor removed for a moment 
from sight. Having shown them to be four deuces, you take in the 
deuce of clubs and place it between Nos. 3 
and 5, withdraw No. 5, and, holding it up 
to the light, you desire the company to ob- 
serve that the cards are not double, and, 
while all eyes are turned to this card, tarn 
your left hand containing the ether four 
with its back towards the ceiling and the 
face of the cards towards the door, keeping 
them in a horizontal position; throw down 
the deuce of diamonds, and continue your 
remarks on the cards not being double 
by saying, “ You perceive any of them will 
bear examination; ” at the same time take 
cate of the card next but ene to your right 
hand with the @neer and thamb of that hand, taking care to have 
the thumb above and the fingers underneath the card, Take it out 
still keeping it in « horizontal position; and while making the above 
observation tara it round with the forefinger of the right hand, until 








| you have got hold of the other end, when, before anybody has taken 


time to take hold of it, retarn it to the situation from which you 
took it, taking care to return it exactly to the same angle. 

You now hold these cards out, with the backs upward, to be blown 
upon. But you have no occasion to shut them up at this change, as, 
if you turn them over, it will be perceived that they are all black 
You now take the deuce of diamonds, as you did at the first change 
and discard the eight of clubs; close them up, and, taking them by the 
top, hold them out to be blown upon; give your wrist a turn as betore, 
open them out yourself while pretending to breathe upon them, when 
on showing them to the company, they will all be red. You now again 
take in the eight of clubs, throw ing out the deuce of diamonds on the 
table with its face downwards, and, taking hold of the card next but 
one to your right hand, throw it down in the same manner, saving, 
“Oh, | beg pardon, only one « f the deuces!” at the same time teke up 
the last card you threw out by the opposite end to that by which you 
formerly beld it, and returr it to its own place, taking particular care 
of the angle; let them be blown upon, when they will be found to be 
four eights and a deuce, as they were in the first instance. 

Should any person now desire to examine the cards, tell them you 
can only give them one at a time; breathe upon the deuce of diamonds 
and present it to them. When they have re urned it to you, and be, 
fore they have time to ask for another, hand them the eight of clubs, 
mentioning that pervaps they wentd like to look at o Liack card; and, 
seeing you #0 confident, it is net in the chapter of proosbilities thar 
they will ask to examine any niore, 


OF TERPSICHORE; OR, HOW TO TEACH AN EGG TO 
PANCE, 


THE MAGIC 


Three e¢¢s are brought out, and two of them are put on the table 
and the third in a hat; a little cane is borrowed from one of the com- 
pany, and it is shown about, to convince the spectators that there has 
been no preparation. Jt is then placed across the bat, the hat falls to 


the ground, and the egg sticks to it as though it were glued. Then 
| ask some one to play on the pianoforte, and the eg, as though sensible 
of the harmony, twists about the cane from one end to the other, and 








continues its gyrations till the 
music stops. The egg is fastened 
to a thread by a pin, which is put 
in lengthways; and the hole which 
has been made to introduce the pin 
is stopped with white wax. The 
other end of the thread is fastened 
to the breast of the person who 
performs the trick, with a pin bent 
like a hook: the thread passing 
under the cane near to the egg 
serves for it to rest upon. When 
the music begins the performer 

pushes the cane from right to left, 
and from left to right. It then ap- 

pears as if the egg ran along the 

cane, which it does not: being fas- 

tened to the thread, its centre of 
gravity remains always at the same 

distance from the hook that holds 

it; it is the cane which, sliding 

along, presents its different points to 

the surface of theegg. To produce 

the illusion, and persuade the com- 

pany that it is the egg that moves, 

the performer should turn a little 

on his heel. By this means the 

egg receives a deceptive motion, 


THE AFFECTIONATE CARD 

This trick, if properly managed, 
will appear marvellous. Having 
ferced a card upon one of the com- 
pany, after shuffling it up with one 
of the pack, you will know the card 
by feeling. ou then take a small 
piece of wax and place it under the 
thumbnail of your right hand, and 
by this wax you fasten one end of 
a hair to your thumb, and the other 
to the chosen card. By these 
means, when you spread your cards 
on the table, by drawng about your 
right hand, the chosen card will 
follow you all round the table, as 
though attracted by some magic 
sympathy. 

THE PENETRATIVE SHILLING. 

To perform this trick you must have a handkerchief with a counter 
the same size as the shilling, sewed up in one corner of it; take your 
handkerchief out of your pocket, and ask some person in company to 
lend you a shilling, which you must seem carefully to wrap up in the 
handkerchief, but at the same time keep the shilling in the palm of 
your hand, and in its stead wrap the corner in which the counter is 
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from your hand into the glass. Take the handkerchief by the corner 
that holds the counter and shake it, and the sbilling not being there it 
will appear to have passed through the table into the glass or teacup. 


THE MAGICAL WEDDING RING. 


This is a feat somewhat akin to the preceding, but far more marvel- 
lous in its seeming effects. The trick is, pass a ring from a handker- 
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ring which is to appear on the cane 
into the handkerchief, and desire 
a person to feel that the ringisreally 
there, hef eeling, of course, the sus- 
pended ring. You then desire two 
persons to hold the cane, slipping 
the ring adroitly over one end of it 
to the middle, where you keep it 
clasped in your hand. You desire 
the two persons holding the cane 
to hold it as tightly as everthey can. 
You then hold the handkerchief 
over the plate, and allow the sus- 
pended ring to drop on it, the 
sound of its fall being distinctly 
audible. You then remove your 
grasp from the cane and flourish the 
handkerchief; there is nothing in 
the plate and apparently nothing 
in the handkerchief, and lo and 
behold the ring is found on the cane, 
to the utter amazement of the per- 
sons who have been holding it so 
tightly. The result of the trick 
and its effect upon the astonished 
javeniles is depicted in the sub- 
Engraving. 

Space will not permit me to de- 
scribe in extenso many other tricks 
of magical dexterity. Those which 
I have noticed may perhaps tend to 
pass a gay half-hour, and provoke 
a little wonder and much laughter. 
As my readers will observe, | have 
purposely excluded tricks requiring 
mechanical appliances; and the 
feats I have set down can be per- 
formed by the most verdant of 
novices. 

T don’t know whether it be goed 
policy for a magician to describe his 
own “ hankypanky,” and show peo- 

| ple what there really is inside his 

cups and balls; but I am satisfied 

that the more “ parlour magic” is 

practised, and the more ample infor- 

mation is given of what simple and 

| easy deceptions the most seemingly-marvellous tricks are, the more we 

shall free the rising generation from the silly and debasing superstitions 

| too often implanted in their minds by foolish and ignorant servants, 

| In bringing my “ hocus pocus” into the nursery I am doing, I think, 

| my best to banish “bogey,” the “sweep,” and the “black man” 
from it. 

And now, wishing my readers a “Happy Christmas!” and that, 


sewed into the middle of the handkerchief, and bid the person who lent | chief in which it is firmly held on to a cane, the same cane being | among the cosmopolitan readers of the ILLusTRATED Lonpon News, 


you the shilling feel that his money is there. Lay the handkerchief 
under a bat upon the table, take a glass or teacup in the hand that 
holds the-vhilling, place it under the shilling, under which knock three 
times, saying, “Presto! come quickly!” Then let the shilling drop 





firmly held at either end. 
trick is performed:—You must provide yourself with two rings, 
exactly similar. 


which is fastened inside the handkerchief. You feign to place the 


The following is the manner in which the | 


One ring is suspended by a string, the other end of | 


there may be found between Boxing-day and Twelfth Night a whole 
| army of youthful wizards both of the north, south, east, and west, I 
take my leave, and very respectfully subecribe myself, 


Joun Henry ANDERSON. 
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